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Good  IvxOrnin,z,   2;ood  consTimers.     Today  we  are  ODenin^;  a  new 


series  of  "broadcasts  that  will  bring  you  the  facts,  direct  from  your  C-overnment  , 
on  some  of  your  crucial  problems  as  consuners.     In  this  series,  we  are 
cooperating  with  the  Cons-'omers'  Counsel  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Administration,    Yoii  v/ill  hear  at  this  hour  each  l.onday  a  10-minute  report 

from  his  office.     In  broadcasting  it,  Station    cooperates  with  the  United 

States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

 ooOoo  

This  first  report  will  bring  you  four  up-to-the-minute  suggestions  from 
the  Consumers'  Counsel.     In  giving  them  he  aims  to  help  you  meet  your  problems 
of  the  food  budget  in  the  coming  months.    Without  further  ado,  we  pass  on  to 
you: 

Tip  l\Tumber  One:  Don't  believe  everything  you  hear.     The  air  is  thick 
with  rumors  about  food  prices  going  on  a  sky  ride.     If  we  were  to  believe 
them  all,  v/e'd  think  prices  were  already  out  of  sight.     And  then  we  wo^ald  be 
pushovers  for  -possible  profiteers. 


ITow  the  fact  is  —  that  prices  have  gone  up.    But  they  have  not  gone  so 
fast  nor  so  far.     Three  months  ago  the  great  drought  began  to  threaten  a  food 
scarcity.     And  in  those  three  m.onths  —  that  is,  between  the  la,st  week  of 
April  and  the  last  day  of  July  —  the  average  price  of  food  in  fifty-one  cities 
across  the  country  went  up  only  three  per  cent.    Probably  since  then  prices 
have  lifted  more  sharply.     As  we  get  the  official  figu-res  we'll  hpjid  them  on 
to  you.     They  will  probably  not  show  nearly  so  sudden  a  Jump  as  som.e  current 
rumors  would  lead  us  to  think. 

The  second  tip  from  your  Consumers'  Counsel,  Dr.  Fred  C.  Howe:  Keep 
posted.     Dr.  r.owe  says  that  an  informed  consuner  is  a  strong  consumer. 

The  Government  has  recognized  the  rights  of  the  consuner  to  be  protected 
while  the  farmer  is  being  helped  out  of  his  difficulties.    And  this  protection 
takes  its  most  important  form,  as  information.     The  staff  of  the  Consumers' 
Counsel  in  Wa,shington  is  on  the  job  to  investigate  prices,  check  -nrice  changes 
xvith  the  facts  about  supplies  of  food  on  hand  and  the  cost  of  their  preparing 
and  transporting  them.. 


In  this  series  of  broadcasts,  you  will  be  given  the  facts  about  these 
advances.    You  will  have  at  your  service  tiie  official  information  wliich  will 
help  you  to  judge  the  fairness  of  prices.    You  will  be  equipped  to  laiov/  whether 
or  not  a  price  increase  is  justified. 
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Another  kind  of  information  will  'be  availalDle  to  7011. 

This  is  information  that  will  help  you  make  readjustments  in  your  diet 
to  meet  the  changing  food  supply  and  price  situation. 

As  a  people  we  may  have  to  change  our  usual  food  hatits  to  some  extent 
this  winter.     Bat  if  we  keep  informed  and  use  the  official  information  in 
marketing  and  planning  mieals,  we  will  have  enough  food  in  this  country  to 
kee-Q  our  standard  of  nourishment  as  high  as  it  v/as  in  the  average  year  between 
1523  and  1930. 

Dr.  Eowe  joins  with  the  home  economics  authorities  of  the  nation  to 
urge  us  emphatically  not  to  "balance  our  "bud^ret  "by  unbalancing  our  diet.  He 
says  if  we  want  our  families  to  com^e  tiirough  the  drought  period  in  good 
health  we  must  look  to  our  calories  and  our  proteins  and  our  Vitam.ins  A,  3, 
C,  D,  and  G,  and  so  on.    When  we  pare  any  off  our  menu  in  one  place  we  must 
replace  them,  in  another. 

Dr.  Howe  cites  us  figures  from  the  most  recent  crop  rer)orts.  They 
reveal  these  facts  alDout  food  supplies: 

First,  as  to  food  grains:     There  is  no  shortage  of  rice.     The  wheat 
crop  is  short  —  U9I  million  hushels.     But  we  have  on  hand  290  million  "bushels. 
This  gives  us  a  total  supply  of  7^1  million  "bushels.    iTormally  we  use  625 
million  bushels.    ITo  shortage  tnere. 

Next,  meats:    We  will  not  have  the  a"bundant  supplies  of  them,  that  we 
had  last  year,     Tlie  drought  pinch  is  most  severe  on  feed  grains,  hay,  and 
pastures.     Our  farmers  will  have  only  two-thir  ds  the  usua,l  amoviits  of  hay  and 
grains  to  feed  their  animals.     That  condition  will  cut  down  livestock  products, 
of  course.     The  m.ost  careful  estimates  indicate  that  We  will  have  in  the  coming 
year  a"bout  seven-eighths  as  much  meat  and  lard  as  we  had  on  the  average  in  the 
past  five  years.     The  decline  will  come  in  the  first  half  of  1935.  fo^*  i^o^  and 
in  the  next  few  months  farmers  will  have  to  sell  for  slaughter  the  animals  they 
cannot  feed  through  the  winter. 

Hov/,   SLipplies  of  dairy  and  poultry  products:     On  scanty  feed,  even  the 
"best  dairy  cows  cannot  produce  very  much.     Therefore,  even  the  record  cow 
population  now  on  hand  will  yield  smaller  supplies  of  miilk  than  we  have  "been 
accustomed  to.    Already  milk  production  is  3        ^  per  cent  under  last  year. 
It  will  continue  to  drop  until  pastures  come  again  next  spring.     Tliat  probably 
means  less  butter  and  cheese  Toroduced,  and  v/e  start  into  the  fall  season  with 
about  one-sixth  less  dairy  products  in  storage  than  in  the  average  recent 
year.     On  the  other  hand,   stocks  of  poultry/  meat  are  one-seventh  above  average, 
and  eggs  slightly  above,  but  it  is  inevitable  that  poultry  and  egg  production 
will  decline. 

Finally,  fruits  and  vegetables:     Of  course,   the  home  gardens  in  the 
drought  area  are  ruined,  and  the  housewives  there  will  not  be  able  to  put  as 
many  cans  of  food  away  as  they  usually  do.    But  commercial  production  of 
vegetables  for  sale  fresh,  and  stocks  of  canned  vegets.bles  are  expected  to  be 
one- seventh  larger  than  last  year. 
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Fresh  fruits,   taking  all  varieties  together,  uill  he  less  plentiful  than  last 
year  hut  no  serious  shortage  is  in  prospect.     Supplies  of  canned  and  dried 
fruits  will  he  only  slightly  under  normal. 

2Tov7  let's  see  what  the  net  of  all  this  is.     It  svjrs  up  like  this: 
Stocks  of  hread  grains  will  S'^jpply  our  people  and  leave  a  norma.1  carryover 
next  year;  production  of  canning  crops  v/ill  he  ahout  normal,  frij.its  and 
vegeta,hles  fairly  ahundant  outside  the  drought  country,  meat,  dairy,  and 
poultry  products  adeq.uate  for  the  remainder  of  this  year. 

Thanks  to  the  great  size  of  our  country,   and  the  efficiency  of  its 
farmers,  even  this  disaster  has  not  rohhed  us  of  the  means  of  human  sustensjice. 
It  has  confronted  us  with  a  huge  prohlem  of  hringing  the  afflicted  farm 
families  through  the  winter  and  leaving  them  equipped  v;ith  seed  and  livestock 
to  carry  on  in  the  future;  of  moving  great  quantities  of  foods  and  feeds  from 
the  places  of  ahundance  to  those  of  scarcity;  and  of  seeing  to  it  that  farm 
and  city  families  whose  huying  power  has  been  wiped  out  do  not  starve.  But 
Dr.  ?Iowe  points  out  that  we  have  the  physical  facilities,  the  governmental 
organization,  and  the  national  will  to  solve  such  prohlems. 

And  he  asks  all  consumers  to  act  in  their  ov/n  hest  interest  and  the  hest 
interests  of  everyone  and  do  these  four  things: 

?irst,  refuse  to  helieve  scare  stories.  Second,  keep  posted  on  official 
information  which  will  come  hy  way  of  radio,  the  newspapers,  and  the  Consumers' 
G-uide.  This  last  anyone  can  get  hy  sending  his  name  to  the  ConGumers'  Counsel, 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Admdni  strati  on,  Washington,  D,  C. 

Third,  use  that  information  to  balance  budgets  and  diets,    hake  changes 
in  our  eating  hahits  to  use  the  low  cost  foods  of  which  we  have  plenty,  instead 
of  the  foods  that  are  scarce  and  expensive.     But  make  these  changes  with 
nutrition  in  mind,  as  well  as  economy. 

Fourthj  use  the  official  information  to  become  an  intelligent  price- 
questioner.     Ask  your  tradesmen  what  is  what,  and  why.     If  you  should  feel  a 
price  advance  that  is  blamed  on  the  drought  is  unjustified  by  what  you  Imow  of 
official  facts,  report  it  to  your  local  cons-'omers'   groups  or  to  the  office  of 
the  Consumers'  Counsel,  Agricnltui-al  Adjustm.ent  Administration,  Washington. 
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AII:"^Oj:TCEr.ZShT;      ^Tith  the  recital  01  those  four  things  for  consmners  to  do  in 
order  to  play  their  part  in  meeting  the  sitUration  created  by  the  great  drought 
of  193^>  ''^e  conclude  this  first  rcoort  from  the  Consumers'   Counsel  cf  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration,    '7e  shall  send  you  another  report  at 
this  same  hour  next  lionday.     In  presenting  these  messages  from  V/ashington, 

Station    cooperates  with  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricult^jire. 

If  you  have  questions  concerning  consw.er  relationships  you  are  cordially 
invited  to  send  them,  to  Consumers'  Co^'onsel,  care  of  this  station,    V'e  v/ill 
forward  them  to  Dr.  Fred  C.  Howe's  office. 
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(FOR  BEDADCAST  USE  OilLY) 

Sneaking  Time;     10  Mimtes, 

0 PEIII AI Jl'TOUITCEI.iEliT ;    o'clock,  on  Mondav  at  Station   .  That's 

the  Consumer  Facts  time  each  week  —  the  time  when  -je  Dring  you  a  report,  especial- 
ly prepared  for  broadcast  by  us,  direct  I'rom  the  office  of  the  Consumer's  Counsel, 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration,   in  TTashington.    We  broadcast  this  weekly 
re-Qort  in  cooperation  with  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.    Our  aim 
is  to  give  consumers  official  information, 

— ooOoo — 


Last  Monday  when  we  inaugurated  this  series  we  sent  you  a  report  from 
Dr,  Fred  C,  Howe,   Consuiners'  Counsel,  of  the  AAA,  on  the  exact  food  supply  situa- 
tion for  the  coi-iing  months,  and  the  report  included  suggestions  for  consumers  to 
follow  in  meeting  the  situation  created  by  the  drought. 

Today,  Dr.  Howe's  report  will  bring  you,  we  understand,   some  facts  about 
ice  cream  —  and  some  suggestions  for  an  action  that  you  may  take  to  saf  eg- .ard 
your  interests  as  consumers,    ilow  we  shall,   from  here  on,   q^aote  Dr.  Howe: 

"Suppose  you  went  around  the  corner  for  a  quart  of  ice  creain.    TOiat  do  you 
think:  you'd  get? 

"Cream?    And  sugar?    And  vanilla?     Is  that  all? 

"xTot  by  a  long  shot.    You've  left  out  an  ingredient  that  sometimes  repre- 
sents as  much  as  sixty  percent  of  the  volume  of  the  ice  cream  you  buj'-.    And  it 
isn't  any  of  the  ingredients  that  probably  jump  into  your  mind  —  not  eggs,  because 
eggs  aren't  approved  for  use  in  plain  ice  cream   

"Ho,  when  you  buy  that  quart  of  ice  cream,  you  may  get  —  not  always,  but 
very  often  —  you.  may  get  eight  tenths  of  a  pint  of  ice  cream  and  one  and  two 
tenths  -pints  of  air. 

"Yes,  air.    The  sarae  as  the  atmosphere  we  breathe,  only  this  kind  is  a 
special,  processed,  well-beaten  atmosphere.     Some  ice  cream  maiiuf acturers  are 
constantly  working  on  fonnuJas  which  will  beat  up  sufficiently  to  make  r^aore  frozen 
ice  cream  out  of  less  of  the  original  liquid  —  less  of  what  they  call  the  'mix.* 

"Of  course,  there  are  ice  creams  that  have  a  good  deal  less  air.  And  the 
Government  experts  are  vdlling  to  approve  ice  creams  with  an  air  content  as  high 
as  h^fo,    3ut  when  it  gets  over  they  say,   it  should  be  called  'iced  air' 

instead  of  ice  cream. 
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"Of  course,   it  is.  rather  luckrj  for  the  Tvomen  who  want  to  reduce  —  they  can 
have  all  the  fun  of  thiiiking  they're  eating  ice  creaiii  when  really  the^^'re  only 
getting  the  food  value  of  air...,    i^hat  is,   it's  luck  for  those  vho  can  afford  to 

pay  for  the  privilege  of  fooling  themselves   But  it's  qiiite  a  different  sort 

of  .joke  on  a  mother  who  is  trying  to  stretch  a  small  food  allowance  to  provide  for 
her  children's  food  needs  and  still  give  them  a  treat  once  in  a  while  

"There  is  no  law  that  governs  this  question  of  air  content  in  ice  cr^am. 
There  are  other  regulations  for  consumer  protection.    All  the  states  'out  Hew  Hexico 
have  laws  saying  ice  cream  must  have  minimum  "butt  erf  at  content.    The  minimum  ranges 
from  S  percent  Lip  to  ik  percent. 

"But  that  doesn't  meet  the  prolDlem,    Here's  what  happens:    The  ice  cream 
is  mixed  in  its  proper  percentages  Dy  woigh.t.     So  miich  condensed  milk,   so  much 

cream,   so  mach  sucrose  or  corn  sugar,   so  much  flavoring,  and  so  on   So  far, 

so  good.    The  "beating-up  process  comes  aft  or  the  nixing.    That  dilutes  the  whole 
quantity  with  air,   so  that  v/lion  you  get  the  finished  product  the  amount  of  "butter 
fat  you  get  in  a  au6,rt  depar-is  on  the  density;     that  is,  on  the  weight  -per  unit  — 
per  gallon,  or  per  cp.i,T''<:,  0::  oint, 

"One  way  for  you  consumers  to  get  control  of  your  Dersonal  ice  cream 

situation  is  to  v/eigh  it  in  your  own  kitchens  Try  one  kind  and  then  another, 

and  compare  the  weights  of  the  different  XDint  packages  —  and  their  prices.  Ac- 
cording to  the  ice  cream  authorities,  ice  cream  should  weigh  four  and  three-quarter; 
pounds  per  gallon.    Bring  that  dovm  to  a  q;aart,  or  a  pint.    I  figure  it  at  almost 
nine  and  a  half  ounces  to  the  pint. 

"Let  me  repeat    that,   so  that  all  good  ice  cream  consumers  v/ho  are  listen- 
ing can  \7rite  it  dov/n:     If  your  ice  cream  doesn't  v/eigh  just  alDout  nine  and  a  half 
ounces  to  the  pint  then  it  isn't  wha.t  it  should  he.... 

"But  to  get  hack  to  "butter  fat.    The  butter  fat  content  is  the  most 
expensive  item  in  ice  cream  "but  not  necessarily  the  most  desiral)le  from  the  point 
of  view  of  health.    The  most  important  ir^gredient  for  children  is  the  other  milk 
solids  —  what  they  call  the  milk- solids-not-fat  content.    That  is,  the  solid 
constituents  of  the  skim  milk.    It  has  all  the  m.inerals  —  calcium,  phosphates, 
and  so  on,  for  "building  bones  and  teeth  in  grov/ing  children.    There's  driea  skim 

milk,  the  new  friend  of  children          It's  now  "being  used  by  baliers,  confectioners, 

ice  cream  maliers  —  and  very  v/oll,  too.    The  more  they  use  of  it,  the  better  for 
the  farmer  and  the  better  for  the  consumer.    But  of  course,  no  matter  \7hat  pro- 
portions the  ingredients  have  in  the  original  'mix',  when  the  air  is  whipped  into 
the  ice  cream,   it  cuts  dov/n  the  proportion  of  the  m.ilk- so  1  ids-no t-f at  content,  too. 

"Consumers  will  now  ask:     'So  what?'     Vftiat  is  the  ice  crea^-n  consumer's 
next  move?    T/ho;b  can  we  do.  about  it?    The  ansv;er  is  that  it  depends  on  whether 
you  want  to  do  something  in  a  big  way  for  the  general  consuming  public,  or  wiiether 
you  are  aiming  only  to  protect  your  own  fainily's  interests.     I've  described 
already  hov/  you  can  solve  your  own  personal  problem  by  weighing  your  ice  cream 
and  comparing  weights  and  prices  till  you  find  out  which  ice  cream  gives  you  the 
best  value. 
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"The  next  step  is,  how  to  get  honest  ice  cream  on  the  market  for  everyljody? 
Here's  one  thing  consumers  can  do: 

"There  is  the  code  of  fair  competition  for  the  ice  cream  and  frozen  desserts 
industry  coming  up  soon  for  hearinCc    As  it  stands  now,   it  would  allow  an  ice 
cream  with  almost  seventy  percent  air.    Of  course,   it  isn't  lilrely  that  reputable 
manufacturers  would  ma3.ce  an  ice  creai'a  like  that,  hut  still,  a  good  deal  more  air 
than  is  right  could  get  to  the  market  in  the  disguise  of  ice  cream  under  the  code 
a«  now  dravrn.    That  would  mean  much  less  milk  solids  per  quart  of  the  airy  ice 
cream  than  a  mother  has  a  right  to  expect  for  her  children  when  she  pays  for  ice 
cream,    ^^That  the  consumer  can  do  is  to  write  or  telegraph  to  the  Consumers'  Counsel, 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration,  v.hich  is  representing  consumers  in  the 
hearings  on  this  code.    Address  Consnmiers'  Counsel,  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Administration,  \7ashington,  D.  C,     In  your  telegram  you  can  saj"  —  'We  want  a 
minimum  weight  standard  in  ice  cream  of  four  and  three-quarters  pound  per  gallon,..' 
I'd  suggest  that  each  person  who  is  listening,  try  to  get  other  people  to  do  the 
same  thing,    G-et  signatures  in  T/omen' s  cluos.     Circulate  petitions  through  groups 
of  friends,   schools,   school  teachers,   churches,  all  organizations  interest^  1  in 
public  welfareo    Tou  could  'iay  in  your  telegram  —  'Pour  hundred  and  seventy-eight 
women  of  Columbiic  City,   lows.,  want  ice  cream  code  carrying  provision  for  minimum 
weight  of  four  point  seventy-five  pounds  per  gallon, '    Any  way  that  you  can  think 
up  to  add  pressure  of  numbers  will  show  the  manufacturers  what  their  customers 
want.    And  what  their  customers  want  they'll  get,  yo^i  can  be  sure  of  that. 

"There  are  other  important  things  for  consumers  to  know  about  ice  cream, 
but  as  far  as  the  code  goes,   it's  better  to  concentrate  your  fire  on  that  one  point 
of  weight .    Because  most  of  the  other  points  of  ice  creaixi  value  are  covered  in 
local  lows.    The  other  things  are  for  each  consumer  or  group  of  consumiers  to 
investigate  in  your  own  community,  to  mahe  sure  3/our  children  are  safe  v/hen 
they're  eating  ice  cream.     In  a  great  many  states  and  cities  there  is  a  standard 
public  health  provision  calling  for  the  pasteurization  of  the  v/hole  'mix'  — 
that  is,  for  putting  the  ice  creain  ingredients  together  and  then  bringing  the 
whole  thing  up  to  a  temperature  of  1^-5  degrees  and  holding  there  for  thirty  min- 
utes.   That  kills  practically  all  bacteria, 

"There  are  different  methods  of  mailing  these  regulations  effective.  In 
the  District  of  Columbia  they  have  a  grand  vreapon  for  enforcement:  Publicity. 
This  is  how  it  works.    Every  month  at  some  time  or  other,  not  on  regular  days, 
inspectors  take  a  random  sample  of  the  ice  cream  being  sold  at  each  place  where 
it's  made  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  analyze  it.    The  results  are  published 
in  a  bulletin:     just  what  percentage  of  butter  fat,  just  how  many  bacteria  per 
cubic  centimeter.    And  if  the  analysis  should  shov/  that  the  most  objectionable 
disease-breeding  germs  —  colon  bacteria  —  are  present,  that  fact  is  published 
also.    Ice  cream  with  those  germs  is  a  scandal,  but  cases  are  found  in  the 
sv/amkiest  eating  spots  sometimes.     In  some  cities  it's  not  nearly  so  rare  as  it 
is  in  Washington.    There,  mighty  few  firms  are  willing  to  take  any  chance?  on 
having  that  brand  of  shaiTie  d.owi  in  black  and  white  after  their  names  for  c/eryone 
to  see.     It's  safe  to  say  that  if  a  consumer  sees  a  firm  listed  this  way  once  — 
or  at  the  most,,  twice  —  its  name  will  be  engraved  on  her  brain.    And  her  boycott 
on  that  firm  will  last  as  long  as  she  buys  ice  cream  in  this  city.  That's 
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somethiiig  no  company  can  afford  to  have  happen.     It's  the  one  rea-lly  effective 
control  the  conGiiiiier  has  of  the  product  she  "buys. 

"The  "best  ideas  for  consi:ij:iers    everywhere  is  to  find  out  just  what  your 
regulations  are,  aiid  how  they  are  enforced.    A  groiip  in  any  town  can  "bring  suf- 
ficient press^^re  to  get  action  on  any  standard  health  provision.    The  trouhle  v/ith 
most  consumers  is  that  they  don't  realize  their  ov;n  strength.    Individually  they 
are  not  so  strong,  —  though  their  groder  and  their  dnaggist  do  pay  LX)re  attention 
to  the  complciints  of  individuals  than  the  individuals  have  any  idea  of  —  hut  as 
a  group,  deteminod  on  a  definite  -pro gram,   it's  amazing  y/hat  strides  iie  can  take 
to  the  goal  of  safety  and  value  in  all  our  "buying." 

— ooOoo — 

C ID S IHCt  AIIl^'OUiTCai.IElIT ;    That  ends  our  report  from  Dr.  Fred  C.  Howe,  Consiijners'  . 
Counsel  of  the  AAA.,    ilext  Llonday  at  this  hotir  we  shall  present  the  third  report 
from  him.  to  our  audience.     In  "broadcasting  these  Government  reports  we  are 
cooperating  with  the  TTr.ited  Ttates  Department  of  Agriculture, 
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U.  S.  DepartBaent  of  A^OHltare 


OPSUIITGr  AI'nJOULICEIsCSilT ;     Good  morning,  good  consumers.    Today  v/e  are  opening  a  ne?/ 
series  of  broadcasts  that  will  bring  you  the  facts,  direct  from  your  Government, 
on  some  of  your  cracial  problems  as  consumers.     In  this  series,  we  present  infor- 
mation from  the  Gonsijmers^  Counsel  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration. 
You  will  hear  at  this  hour  each  Monday  a  10-minute  report  from  his  office.  In 

broadcasting  it,  Station    cooperates  with  the  United  States  Departm-ent  of 

Agriculture, 


— ooOoo — 


In  this  first  report  of  the  series,  we  bring  you  some  comments  upon  one  of 
the  prime  consumer  problems  of  the  coming  months  —  the  meat  situation. 

ing 

The  aim  of  the  Consumers'  Counsel  in  present/  such  suggestions  and  comsnents 
to  you  in  this  radio  series  is  to  give  you  information  that  you  can  use  in 
spending  your  food  iiioney  so  as  to  make  it  count  for  the  most  in  health  and 
nutrition.    The  Government  officers  ask  you  to  note  that  this  does  not  necessarily 
mean  cutting  your  expenditures.     It  does  mean  distributing  them  so  that  they  v/ill 
buy  the  right  amounts  of  the  right  foods  to  give  your  faurdly  a  balanced  and 
healthful  diet. 

Now  the  drought,  by  cutting  feed  supplies  and  forcing  farmers  to  throw 
large  numbers  of  livestock  on  the  markets  so  they  won't  starve,  has  created  a  new 
meat  situation  for  consumers  to  think  about. 

Meat  in  the  diet  is  valuable  for  two  reasons.    First,   above  any  other 
food,  it  gives  flavor  to  the  mea^l,  and  adds  gusto  to  eating.     Second,  it  provides 
a  nunber  of  valuable  food  elements  —  most  important,  protein. 

How,  ^at  is  the  situation  with  respect  to  this  valuable  food? 

Well,  we'll  give  you  a  report  from  Dr.  Howe,  AAA  Consumers'  Counsel,  and 
from  now  on  we^re  quoting  him, 

"Just  at  present,   cons"a:iiers  are  offered  at  least  as  many  pounds  of  meat 
as  usual  —  in  fact,  more  of  the  meatn  aside  from  pork.    But  some  of  the  meat  is 
not  of  high  grade,   since  the  animals  couldn't  be  finished  to  prime  condition  in 
the  drought  emergency. 

"Early  in  1935 >   consumers  will  have  another  sort  of  meat  problem.  By 
that  time  there  will  be  less  pounds  of  meat  than  usual  offered  them. 
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"Bat  the  meat  situation  right  now  faces  consumers  with  the  prohlem  of 
making  more  flavorful  and  palatalDle  the  beef  that  is  offered  them,  and  that  they 
decide  to  include  in  the  family  diets  as  a  source  of  energy  for  the  family. 

"The  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  the 
Home  Economists  of  the  State  Colleges  are  right  on  the  joo  to  help  consumers  deal 
with  this  prohlem, 

"They  are  prepared  to  go  so  far  as  to  make  an  exception  to  one  of  their 
primary  principles  of  meat  cookery.    That  principle  has  always  heeni     'Cook  your 
meat  according  to  the  cut.'    That  means  the  meat  in  normal  times  from  well- 
fattened  animals.    l\!ow  they  are  revising  it.    They  say  you  imist  take  fatness  into 
consideration  too.    For  the  very  lean  meat  we're  going  to  get  as  a  result  of  the 
drought  you  mst  concentrate  on  long,   slow  cooking  with  moisture.    Just  the  old 
trick  of  covering  the  pot  up  tight  and  letting  the  steam  do  the  work, 

"That  means  you'll  go  in  for  pot  roasts,  Swiss  steal!:s,  and  stews.  For 

most  of  these  you  "brown  the  meat  first  in  fat  that's  for  appetite  appeal  and 

flavor.    Then  you  add  your  moisture  in  v/hat  the  Home  Economists  call  a  'judicious' 
q-uiantity.    Water  is  all  right,  hut  for  more  flavor  and  food  value  a  can  of 
tomatoes  is  a  good  stunt.    Put  the  moisture  in  with  the  meat;  then  cover  the  ~X)t 
up  and  let  the  mdxture  cook  very  slowly  until  the  meat  is  tender.    Even  when  you 
hoil  "beef,  they  say  you  shouldn't  let  it  actually  "boil  —  just  sinmer  "below  the 
"boiling  point.   Then  add  diijnplings  and  serve  with  a  dash  of  horse  radish  I 

"We  mustn't  get  so  deep  in  stews  and  pot  roasts  that  we  forget  choDTPed  meat. 
If  you  want  to  "buy  just  a  little  at  a  time  and  still  "buy  economically,  ground 
meat  is  your  hest  "bet  because  you  know  exactly  how  far  it  will  go.    And  if  your 
time  and  your  fuel  count  into  your  calculations,   it's  especially  good,  "because 
after  a  piece  of  meat  is  groujid  up  you  can  proceed  exactly  as  if  it  had  "been 
tender  in  the  first  place.    You  can  "broil  it  on  toast,  you  can  serve  it  on  onion 
rings  or  in  a  loaf  —  well,  why  not  \7rite  to  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  ask  for  their  leaflets  on  cooking  meats  in  many 
ways.    And  they  can  also  tell  you  how  to  use  the  cheaper  kinds  of  liver,  which  is 
a  good  thing  to  know  because  the  cheapest  liver  has  a  lot  of  very  valuable 
qualities  that  no  other  meats  have, 

"So  much  for  the  first  problem.    How  let's  get  on  to  next  year,  when  fewer 
pounds  of  meat  will  be  offered  consumers,  and  the  ones  on  the  ragged  edge  will 
have  to  spread  the  flavor  of  meat  very  far,  and  perhaps  look  to  other  sources  for 
some  of  the  protein  supply. 

"What  I  fear  is  that  some  fainilies  on  limited  incomes  when  they  start 

rearranging  food  budgets  will  cut  out  other  foods  they  need  more,  in  order  to  keep 
the  meat .     So  I  add  my  voice  to  those  of  nutrition  experts  in  urging  that  all 
consumers  be  sure  to  get  protective  foods  into  the  diet  first. 

"These  foods  protect  a^gainst  bad  teeth  and  infections  and  the  serious 
effects  of  malnutrition, 

"Here's  a  list  of  the  most  inrportant  protective  foods  foods  that 

should  come  first  on  the  food  budget. 
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"Milk  is  the  first  item  —  fel  quart  a  day  for  each  child  if  you  can  possi-oly 
manage  it,  and  a  pint  for  grown  people.    The  smaller  the  food  "budget  is,  the  more 
of  it  should  he  spent  for  milk,  because  it  fills  in  on  practically  every  other 
lack  in  your  diet  —  makes  your  diet  safer. 

"Llext  comes  cod  liver  oil  for  the  children  and  for  mothers  and  for  anyone 
^who  is  undernourished. 

"Then  green  vegetables  and  fruit.    Of  course,  citras  fiuit  comes  in  there, 
for  Vitamin  C.    But  you  can  get  the  same  vitai'nin  from  tomatoes,   even  carmed 
tomatoes  —  and  also  from  raw  cabbage,  believe  it  or  not.    That's  a  good  exainple 
of  how  it  pays  to  know  your  food  values. 

"All  those  are  Y/hat  they  call  the  ^protective'  foods.    Be  sure  youWe  got 
your  'irreducible  minimum'  of  them  before  you  spend  too  much  on  the  'energy 
foods'  —  that  is,  breads  and  cereals  and  su-gars  and  fats. 

"Meat  comes  under  the  third  classif ica.tion  —  the  body  building  foods  full 
of  protein,  along  with  eggs  and  cheese  and  fish  and  legiomes  and  cereals.    They  are 
important  but  no  amount  of  them  will  take  the  place  of  your  protective  foods. 

"There  is  one  food  in  this  energy  classification,  that  miglit  be  used  m.ore, 
to  make  up  for  the  prospective  drop  in  meat  supplies.    That  food  is  fish,    Pish  is 
the  answer  to  the  housewife's  prayer.     I  can't  think  of  any  better  meal  than 
fish  chowder^  for  food  value.    Count  it  up;  there's  your  fish  protein,  your  milk, 
the  fat  from  salt  pork  for  flavor,  onions  and  the  potatoes  with  all  their  valuable 
minerals  and  their  energy  value  and  vitamins.     If  you  just  added  a  can  of  tomatoes 
you'd  have  practically  everything  you  needed  in  one  dish, 

"The  home  economdsts  stand  ready  to  advise  you  on  cooking  soy  beans,  too. 
The  season's  on  for  them  in  the  parts  of  the  coui^try  where  they're  grown  as  a 
forage  crop.    You  won't  find  them  in  many  city  markets  but  where  you  do  have  them 
they're  a  good  source  of  protein  — ■  if  you  learn  how  to  cook  them. 

"How  let's  go  back  over  these  tips  to  make  sure  nobody's  missed  anything: 

"For  the  next  few  months,  consumers  should  learn  to  put  the  very  lean 
meat  to  good  use.    And  to  prepare  for  the  time  after  that,  v/hen  meat  is  short,  by 
studying  food  values  and  readjusting  food  budgets  to  stretch  the  flavor  of  meat 
a  long  way  and  keeping  in  the  diet  all  the  protective  foods.    I^m  going  to  add  a 
postscript : 

"Subscribe  to  the  Consumers'  G-uide  to  help  you.    You  can  get  it  free  by 
writing  in  to  the  Consumers'  Counsel,  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration, 
Washington." 

— ooOoo — 

CLOSIIT&  Alfi'iQUITCSIvffilll :    That  ends  our  report  from  Dr.  Fred  C.  Howe,  Consumers' 
Counsel  of  the  AAA.    IText  Monday  at  this  same  hour  wo  shall  present  another  report 
from  him  to  our  audience.    In  broadcasting  those  G-ovcrnment  reports  we  arc 
cooperating  with  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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Speaking  time:  10  minutes. 


0PE-II17G-  i\I^JOUrICEI^iEITT ;  Consiiraer  time  a^-ainl  This  is  the  hoiir  for  listening 
to  G-overnment  information  on  consirrier  problems.     Every  week  at  this  time 

Station    broadcasts  a  report  prepared  for  you  by  the  Consumers' 

Coujisel  division  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration. 

 ooOoo  


Today  Dr.  Fred  C.  Ho^^e,   the  AAA  Consumers'   Counsel,  asks  us  to  send 
you  a  report  on  the  results  of  the  national  survey  of  milk  cons'omption 
directed  by  his  division  of  the  .'lAA, 

The  idea  of  the  survey  was  put  forward  last  April  by  twelve  women  — 
members  of  national  women's  organizations.     Concerned  at  official  reports  of 
widesr)read  malnutrition,  tney  went  to  Secretary  Wallace  and  asked  him  to 
direct  Dr.  Howe  to  make  this  survey. 

Since  then,   the  Consum.ers'   Cowisel  office,  working  with  the  members 
of  the  original  twelve  and  several  other  women's  organizations,  have  gathered 
accurate  figures  on  mdlk  bought  by  the  families  of  children  in  three  school 

districts  in  each  of  sixty- three  cities    They  tried  to  select  school 

districts  that  would  present  a  cross  section  of  each  city's  population  from 
middle  class  down  to  very  poor. 

Today's  report  gives  some  of  the  iz^iportant  facts  revealed  by  this 

sujTvey. 

In  considering  these  facts,  Dr.  Eowe  asks  you  to  remember  that  no  other 
problem  compares  in  importance  with  the  one  of  nourishing  our  children,  be- 
cause it's  on  these  children  that  the  future  of  the  country  depends.     They  are 
tom.orrov/'s  citizens.     If  they  start  life  hejidicapped       being  denied  the 
right  sort  of  food,  says  Dr,  Howe,  we  will  have  a  crippled  country. 

The  survey  indicated  that  thous.ands  of  children  are  starting  life 
handicapped,  right  now,  because  they  do  not  get  as  much  milk  as  they  should. 
ITow,  from,  here  on,  we  shall  quote  Dr.  Eowe: 


"Two  years  ago  nearly  eight  million  children  were  'suffering  the  effects 
of  the  depression'  —  in  the  words  of  an  official  report.    ITow  comxes  this 
survey  and  while  it's  not  as  final  and  absolute  as  statisticians  would  like  — 
still  it  drives  homie  some  sharp  conclusions  with  ovenvhelming  force.  It 
shows  tha.t  many  children  are  suffering  the  effects  of  the  depression  with 
respect  to  their  diets,  and  some  are  suffering  the  effects  of  failure  to 
realize  the  importance  of  railk  in  the  diet. 
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"Figures  like  this  are  hard  to  forget: 

"Of  all  the  families  giving  information,  more  than  fom'tecn  per  cent 
reported  that  they  "buy  no  fresh  milk  at  all. 

"Nearly  30  thousand  families  answered  the  questions.     They  live  in  59 
cities  from  which  we  have  complete  reports.     In  those  30>C)00  fcmilies  were 
one  h-andred  and  sixty  thousand  persons  —  almost  seventy- nine  thoiisand  of  them 
children.     Those  families  reported  huying  an  average  of  just  a  very  little  more 
than  half  a  pint  of  milk  a  day  for  each  person. 

"Rememher,  that's  cm  average.      If  everyhody  really  got  this  little  drib- 
let of  milk  every  day,  I  v/ould  feel  oetter  aoout  the  situation.     3ut  the  milk 
isn't  divided  up  evenly.     One  luck:/  child  -:ight  get  the  qua.rt  a  day  that  he 
needs  and  three  other  children  might  get  none  at  all  —  and  still  the  average 
milk  consunption  of  the  four  children  v/ould  he  one-ha.lf  pint  e;?xh. 

"The  -average  income  of  the  families  v/ho  reported  in  the  survey  was 
tv/enty-one  dollars  a  v/eek.     That' s  ci  higher  income  than  the  national  average. 
When  you  think  of  the  people,  still  paid  stsjrvation  wages,  and  the  people  on 
relief  3/ou  realize  that  though  the  people  reporting  in  the  s^arvey  hought, 
on  the  average,  far  less  milk  than  their  children  should  have,   there  are 
children  in  other  families  whose  parents  are  still  less  a"ble  to  "buy  the  milk 
they  need. 

"Hcmemher,   this  survey  was  made  through  the  school s.    Lobs  of  families 
can't  manage  to  send  their  children  to  school.     So  the  survey,  whatever  you 
may  say  ahout  it  te clinically'",  prohaoly  does  not  exaggero.te  the  seriousness 
of  this  imder- consumption  of  milk. 

"iThen  you  have  that  well  in  mind,   this  next  fact  will  strike  even  harder. 

"The  average  milk  purchases  of  families  reporting  in  one  city  were 
62-|-  per  cent  lower  than  the  amount  of  milk  called  for  in  an  emergency 
restricted  dietl 

"That  needs  explanation.    '7e  don't  laiow  how  had  that  is  for  the  children 
in  those  families  unless  we  know  what's  meant  hy  that  'emergency  restricted 
diet' . 

"So  that  everyone  may  know  what  such  a  diet  means,  let  me  tell  you 
something  ahout  its  history,  and  give  you  what  it  specifies  ixi  the  wa.2/  of  milk. 

"After  the  depression  had  ^iven  the  country  a  problem  of  health  and 
nutrition,  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  worked  out  four  scientific  diets  for 
four  different  levels  of  espenditure, 

"The  lowest  diet  is  called  an  'emergency  restricted  diet',  and  the 
nutrition  experts  do  not  recommend  it.      They  sa.y  that  a  person  tal?:es  a  hig 
chance  on  health  if  he  lives  on  such  a  diet  for  any  length  of  time.     But  even 
so,   that  lowest  diet  calls  for  one  hundred  and  fifty-five  quarts  of  milk  a  year. 
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"So  now  you  know  what  we're  saying  when  we  say  that  the  families  surveyed 
in  one  of  the  cities  reported  an  average  milk  consu,Tiption  of  sixty-two  and  one- 
haliff  per  cent  less  than  the  amount  of  milk  called  for  in  the  'emergency  restricted 
diet'. 

"That  was  the  v/orst  spot  in  the  survey.     But  look  at  the  average  of  all 
the  reporting  families  —  it's  one  hundred  and  eleven  qua.rts  a  year  per  person  — 
compared  with  one  hundred  and  fifty-five  quarts  called  for  in  this  'emergency 
restricted  diet' ! 

"If  it's  dangerous  to  live  on  a,  diet  with  a  hundred  and  fifty-five  quarts 
of  milk  a  year,  I  leave  it  to  3'ou  what  happens  to  people  who  live  on  one  that 
gives  only  a  hundred  and  eleven  quarts. 

"I  feel  that  that  consideration  is  enough  to  convince  anyone  that  somethirjg 
must  be  done  to  protect  the  hea,lth  of  children.     Something  must  he  done  to 
educate  the  people  who  can  afford  to  "buy  adequate  milk  for  t.ieir  families  and 
don' t  do  i_t.      Som.ething  must  be  done  to  help  the  people  v/ho  can' t  afford  to  buy 
enough  xTiilk  to  give  their  children  a  fair  start  in  life. 

"I'v/ant  to  commend  the  many  people  who  already  are  trying  to  do  something 
to  help  the  ujiderprivileged  children.     I  want  to  commend  the  organizations 
which  are  helping  children  from  the  lov/- income  families  to  get  mAlk  with  their 
free  school  lunches.     I  hope  that  these  organizations  can  go  even  further,  and 
make  it  possible  for  the  children  from  those  families  to  carry  home  milk  for 
the  pre-school  children  who  don't  get  enough, 

"I  want  to  commend,  also,  the  authorities  and  the  milk  distributors 
in  certain  town  who  cut  the  corners  of  the  distribution  system  for  the  families 
on  relief.  .  They  are  making  it  possible  for  such  fsjnilies  to  :^et  milk  at  lowest 
cost.     Besides  some  profit  to  the  distributor,   the  charge  to  relief  families 
includes  only  a  fair  price  to  the  farmer  and  the  necessary  ciiarges  for  taking 
clean,  wholesome  milk  along  the  most  direct  route  from,  the  farm  to  the  consumer 
fiamily.      You  know,  the  ordinary  milk  prices  are  based  upon  a  system,  of  luxury 
delivery  service.    Obviously,   the  needy  should  be  able  to  get  milk  at  a  price 
based  upon  forgoing  such  luxury  services,    ""'/liat  the  children  af  the  needy  must 
have  is  not  delivery  service,  but  enough  nutrition  to  -protect  thoir  health. 

"In  ilew  York  City,   the  authorities  and  distributors  have  recognized  this 
fact,   and  are  cutting  across  lots  in  milk  distribution,   so  that  children  may 
have  the  food  they  need  for  health.    Kayor  LaC-uardia  persuaded  one  of  the 
large  distributors  to  cooperate  and  now  six  other  companies  are  following  suit. 
They  are  selling  relief  families  60  thousand  quarts  of  cash-and-carry  milk  a 
day  at  eight  cents  ~  five  cents  less  than  the  13  cents  charged  in  Hew  York 
City  for  delivered  m.ilk. 
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"Out  in  Grand  Rapids,  kicMgan,  the  authorities  awarded  a  contract  "by 
competitive  bidding  to  one  large  distributor  to  supply  milk  to  32  relief 
stations  for  four  and  nine-tenths  cents  a  quart.    What  was  cut  out  of  the  milk 
price  charged  relief  families  was  a  variety  of  lux-ary  services. 

"Another  example  of  cutting  corners  in  distribution  of  milk.     In  Port 
Huron,  Michigan,  one  independent  distributor  has  built  a  small  pasteurization 
plant  and  sells  his  mxilk  right  from  its  door  at  seven  cents  a  quart.  People 
who  are  v/illing  to  give  up  delivery  service  to  cut  milk  costs  —  and,  we  hope, 
give  their  children  enough  milk  for  health  —  come  to  the  door  or  send  their 
children, 

"Such  arrangements,  and  others,  all  should  help  to  make  it  passible 
for  every  American  child  to  have  at  least  a  pint  of  milk  a  day.     I'll  ask 

Station    to  give  you  another  message  about  that  at  this  same  hour 

next  week.     In  the  meantime,  remember  —  A  Pint  of  Milk  a  Day  for  Every  Child." 

>i<  *  * 

CLOSIITC-  AIIIvTOUI'TCEI/iMT;      That  ends  the  quotation  from  comments  made  by  Dr.  Fred 
C.  Howe  and  ends  also  another  cons\"!mor  program  prepared  in  the  office  of  the 
Consumers'  Counsel  of  the  Agricvltural  Adjustment  Administration.     In  presenting 

these  messages,  Station   cooperates  with  the  United  States  Department 

of  Agriculture. 
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Speaking;  Time:     10  Minutes. 


Mo nday 0  ct  o"o  er      ,   15  >^  • 
(^'OH  BBOiUDCAST  USE  OljlY) 


GPElIIliQ-  AIIUQUliCEI.IEIiT ;    Time  for  C-;r.^j-iuer  Pacts  again!    Each  week  at  this  hour  we 
bring  you  direct  from  the  office  of  your  Consumers'  CoLinsel  of  the  j\gricultural 
Adjustment  Administration  in  Washington  official  information  that  a-oplies  direct iy 
to  consumer  problems.     We  "broadcast  this  weehlj'  report  in  cooperation  with  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 


— ooOoo — 


Last  Ymez'' s  report  gave  yoo.  a  sketch  of  the  findings  of  the  national  milk 
consumption  survey  conducted  by  the  Consumers'  Counsel  of  the  Agricultural 
Ad.j^^-stment  Administration,  VTith  the  cooperation  of  the  women's  organizations  in 
59  American  cities. 

The  survey  revealed  that  thousands  of  children  in  this  comitry  are  drinking 
too  little  milk  to  safeguard  health.    Eor  adequate  nutriti  :n,   children  need  a 
quart  of  milk  per  day;  grown  people  a  pinto    The  thirty  th'^visand  fanilies  giving 
facts  in  the  surve;/  reported  that  they  bought  only  a  little  bit  over  half  a  -oint 
of  milk  a  day  per  person. 

If  grov/n  people  drank  a  pint  and  children  the  quart  the'/  need  each  day, 
these  families  vrould  be  using  an  average  of  four  fifths  of  a  quart  a  day  per 
person,  instead  of  the  half  pint  they  reported. 

Eourteen  per  cent  of  the  families  covered  in  the  survey  reported  that  they 
bu3/  no  fresh  milk  at  all, 

ITo?/  why  is  this?     When  people  don't  buy  enough  milk  to  give  their  children 
proper  nourishment,  what's  the  reason?    Eor  the  answer,  we  refer  you  to  today's 
report  from  Triple-A  Cons-umer's  Counsel,  Dr,  Fred  C.  Eowe,   and  from  here  on  we're 
quoting  him: 

"There  are  two  reasons,  "  saj^s  Dr,  Howe,   "there  are  two  reasons  vfhj  people 
don't  buy  enough  milk  to  nourish  their  faiiiilies  properly.    One  is  that  the:<"  don't 
have  the  money.    The  other  is  that,  thoijgh  they  do  have  the  money,  they  don't 
realize  Just  how;  important  milk  is  in  the  diet.    The  faiiiilies  reporting  in  the 
milk  survey  had  an  average  incom.e  of  $21  per  week.    That's  above  the  national 
average.    Doubtless,  mar^'-  families  reporting  in  the  survey  could  buy  mpre  milk 
if  only  they  would. 
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"So  there  are  two  different  groups  of  people  i.vho  need  different  kinds  of 
help  to  raise  their  milk  consumption  to  the  point  where  it  vail  safeguard  the 
health  of  their  families.     In  one  group  are  the  people  who  vrauld  tuy  more  milk  if 
they  could  afford,  it.     In  this  report  last  week  we  told  how  some  commu-nities  are 
cutting  costs  of  dist rihuting  relief  milk,   so  these  people  can  malce  their  milk 
money  iDuy  more  quarts. 

"The  other  group  are  the  people  who  could  "buy  more  milk  if  they  were  con- 
vinced it  shoLild  come  first  on  the  food  "budget. 

"It's  their  prohlem  we're  t<?kirxg  up  today. 

"One  iDointer  to  their  proclf^m  is  the  fact  that  the  average  consumption  of 
evaporated  mill-r  hy  families  reporting  in  our  survey  —  Y/hile  higher  than  the 
national  average  used  —  is  only  ahout  one  twentieth  of  a  quart  a  day  per  person. 
They  don't  huy  nearly  as  much  evaporated  milk  as  they  do  of  fresh  milk,  even 
though  it '  s  a  cheaper  source  of  food  value.     \fny?    Well,  perhaps  "because  they 
don't  like  its  taste,  perhr'os  "because  they  don't  Imow  the  food  value  of  evaporated 
milk.     It's  easily  dl^'-csted,   doctors  use  it  in  formulas  for  "babies  "because  it's 
always  the  sam.o  qiiaiiwy,  alrays  pure,   easier  to  store  and  keep  fresh  and  safe 

from  germs  Eut  of  course,  miany  people  prefer  the  taste  of  fresh  milk,  and  if 

they  can  afford  to  indulge  their  preference  they  should, 

"Please  understand  that  no  one  urges  you  to  malce  suhstitiitions  v/hen  you 
can  afford  all  the  fresh  milk  your  family  needs  for  healths    But  for  the  people 
who  are  on  relief  or  on  the  ragged  edge  as  far  as  their  in-.;ome  is  concerned,  I 
feel  it's  important  to  know  how  to  get  the  food  values  of  ralk  into  the  diet  "by 
using  other  dairj"  products.    Here's  how: 

"We  can  start  with  evaporated  milk.    According  to  the  Bureau  of  Home 
Economics,   seventeen  ounces  of  evaporated  milk  just  about  equals  one  quart  of 
fresh  milk  in  food  value.    You  know,  the  'tall  can'  holds  fourteen  and  one-half 
ounces,   so  it  talies  a  tall  can  plus  two  and  a  half  more  ounces  to  correspond  to 
a  quart  of  fresh  milli:. 

"ITow  take  skim  milk:     one  quart  of  fresh  skim  milk  and  an  ounce  and  a  half 
of  butter  will  equal  the  food  value  of  a  quart  of  fresh  whole  raiLk.    You  can 
figure  how  much  butter  an  ounce  and  a  half  is  when  you  remember  that  there  are 
four  ounces  in  the  quarter-pound  sections  of  print  butter. 

"Then  there's  Aixierican  cheese  —  regular  yellow  'store'  cheese.  Jive 
ounces  —  one  ounce  more  than  a  quarter-pound  ---  of  this  American  cheese  v,dll 
balance  a  quart  of  fresh  whole  milk  in  food  value. 

"A  good  new  source  of  the  food  value  of  milk  at  lov  cost  is  the  xorodiict, 
dried  milk.     Four  and.  a  half  ounces  of  dried  whole  milk  equal  a  quart  of  fresh 
v/hole  mill^.    But  dried  skim  milk  is  the  more  practical  product,   easier  to  keep, 
and  cheaper. 

"You  need  three  and.  a  half  ounces  of  dried  skim  milk  and  that  sam.e  ounce 
and  a  half  of  butter  to  equal  in  nutritive  value  a  qaart  of  fresh  whole  milk. 
In  other  words,   dried  skim  milk  has  all  the  food  value  of  fresh  skim  m.i"lk.  All 
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the  milk  proteins  and  the  calcium  and  phosphoms  so  necessary  for  huilding 
children's  hones  and  good  sound  teeth. 

"Oh,   I  know,  you've  r^^ot  a  question  right  away:     Wciere  can  you  huy  this 
dried  skim  mill^?     Well,  as  yet  you  can  "buy  it  at  only  a  f  ev/  retail  stores.  Until 
recently  there  v/as  no  satisfactory  container,   so  the  product  wasn't  stocked  "bj' 
grocers.    But  it  v/ill  he,   if  consuin.ers  who  must  get  the  most  milk  food  value  for 
their  money  persist  in  asking  for  it  at  their  grocer's.     In  the  meantime,  you  may 
he  able  to  get  it  at  confectioners'  or  hakeries  where  they  use  a  lot  of  it.  If 
you  want  to  get  dried  skim  milk  for  school  lunches  and  other  cormminity  purposes, 
you.  could  ask  your  local  ice  cream  company  or  haliery  where  they  huy  their  supply, 
and  get  yours  at  the  same  place,   at  wholesale  prices.    You  could  then  redistribute 
it  in  smaller  quantities  at  cost. 

"A  good  idea  would  he  to  set  up  counters  for  distributing  dried  skim,  milk 
in  schools  whose  pupils  come  from  families  hard  hit  by  hard  times.    The  children 
could  be  taught  its  value  in  malting  the  milk  money  buy  the  most  nutrition,   so  they 
could  tell  their  parents  about  it, 

"Remombe-:',   it  tckesi  ~]vro'.  -md  a  half  ounces  of  dried  skim  milk  and  an  ounce 
and  a  half  of  butter  to  bai:iiice  a  quart  of  fresh  milk  in  food  valu.e.     If  you  get 
dried  skim  milk  at  six  cents  a  pound  and  butter  at  thirty  cents  a  poimd,  you  have 
the  equivalent  of  fresh  whole  milk  at  four  and  a  half  cents  a  quart.    Even  if  both 
these  items  cost  you  iiiore  than  that,  you  can  probably  still  get  the  food  value  of 
fresh  whole  milk  in  this  way  cheaper  than  by  buying  milk  at  ordinary  deliverjr 
rates. 

"Drini-iing  is  not  the  only  way  to  use  dried  milk.     I'c  can  be  used  to  get 
extra  food  values  into  places  where  it  v/ould  be  impossible  to  use  liquid  milk. 

"Take  the  school  lunch  loaf,  for  instance.    The  Bureau  of  Home  Economics 
for  some  time  has  been  urging  communities  to  get  this  special  children's  bread 
into  the  menus  for  the  free  school  lunches  for  needy  children. 

"You  can  get  the  fonnula  for  the  school  lunch  loaf  by  writing  to  the  Bureau 
of  Home  Economics,  Departm.ent  of  Agriculture,  Washington. 

"There's  another  leaflet  issued  by  the  Bureau,  on  dried  skim  milk  for  the 
individual  home  consumer  who  must  make  every  penny  spent  for  milli  add  the  most 
nutritional  value  to  her  children's  food.     It  gives  recipes  for  bread  and  biscuits 
and  muffins  and  soups  and  cookies  and  cocoa  and  pudding  —  all  with  dried  skim 
milk  adding  extra  food  value.    Both  these  leaflets  are  free.    They  should  provide 
good  tips  for  clubs  and  individuals  who  are  going  to  push  the  cainpaign  for  a 
pint  of  milk  a  day  for  every  child. 

■    "That  slogan  of  that  campaign  is  sim.ple  and  easy  to  understand:     'A  Pint 
of  Milk  a  Day  for  Every  Child. '    Of  course,   each  child  really  should  have  a 
quart  a  daj--,  biit  let's  set  our  goal  for  the  first  drive  at  the  halfr/ay  mark. 
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"The  first  place  to  rjush  the  campaign  is  in  the  schools,     I  feel 
definitely  that  the  half  pint  of  milk  children  usually  get  in  free  school  lunches 
is  not  enough  —  "because  v/hen  they  are  entitled  to  free  lunches  they  usiially  do 
not  get  any  milii  at  home.     I  v/ant  people  in  every  community  to  see  to  it  that 
each  child  gets  not  only  his  luncheon  half  pint  "but  another  half  pint  at  recess 
or  after  school.    That  v/ould  give  him  this  first  pint  v/e're  v/orking  for. 

"But  that  leaves  out  the  pro- school  age  children.     I  v/ant  to  see  some 
system  v/orked  out,  wherelny  the  school  children  from  the  families  that  can't  "buy 
an  adequate  diet  can  carry  home  a  Dottle  of  milk  for  each  little  brother  and 
sister. 

"I  think  most  of  us  vail  wruit  to  carry  the  campaign  further  until  every 
child  is  assiired  of  the  quart  of  milk  a  day  he  really  needs.    But  until  then, 
let's  keep  pegging  av/ay  at  this  —  'A  Pint  of  Milk  a  Day  for  Every  Child.'  (End 
of  quotation  from  Dr.  Ered  Howe). 

CIO S ING-  AI-H-IOUI^'CEIvjEI'JT ;    iJe:^.^  \/£ek  at  this  same  hour  you  v/ill  hear  some  more 

Consumer  Eacts.    These  "broadcasts  come  to  you  from  Station   ,  cooperating 

with  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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(FOH  BSDADCAST  USE  OlILY) 

S'oeaking:  Time;  10  Minutes . 

OPBITIUG-  AIiH)Ul!C5r;3KT ;     How  it's  tine  for  this  week's  quota  of  ConsTimer  Facts. 

Each    at    we  "bring  you  this  last-minute  cons^omer  information  from 

the  office  of  your  ConsuiTiers'  Coujisel  in  the  Agricultural  .Adjustment  Administra- 
tion in  ITashington,     Station   broadcasts  this  official  consumer  service 

in  cooperation  with  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 

— ooOoo — 


The  news  from  the  Consumers'  Coujisel  today  is  news  you've  heen  waiting  for. 
It's  the  latest  official  'Consumers'  Eye  View  of  the  Food  Situation,'     It's  the 
answer  to  some  of  the  many  questions  people  are  asking  ahout  the  drought's  effect 
on  food  supplies  and  prices. 

Rememher,  a  few  weeks  ago  we  brought  a  sketch  of  the  prospective  food 
supplies  for  this  fall  from  the  information  made  available  in  August  by  the 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  in  the  Department  of  Agricu-lture,     Since  August 
there  have  been  some  changes.    Most  of  the  changes  liave  been  for  the  better, 
according  to  Dr.  Fred  C.  Kowe,   Consumers'  Counsel  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Admini  st  rat  ion. 

There  is  no  cause  for  jitters  about  the  food  situation,   says  Dr.  Howe. 
Jitters,  he  says,   are  foolish  from  any  point  of  view.    He  advocates  in  place  of 
the  jitters,  a  good  hardboiled  awareness  of  what  the  food  situation  is  all  about. 
"Open  eyes  and  a  thiiiking  brain,"  says  Dr.  Howe,   "are  the  best  equipment  I  laiow 
of,  for  a  cons'Uiiier  right  now  —  or  any  time,   for  that  matter." 

Let's  go  on  quoting  Dr.  Howe  on  the  subject  of  the  drought's  effect  on  the 
food  situation. 

"We  have  reason  to  be  tharikful,  "  Dr.  Howe  says.     "Maybe  the  thought  hasn't 
occurred  to  you  of  what  this  drought  would  mean  if  we  were  living  in  one  of  those 
big  countries  we  used  to  call  the  'heathen  countries'  —  a  country  without  a 
modern  distribution  and  transportation  system.    You  can  imagine  what  we'd  be  in 
for:     where  the  drought  hit,  we'd  have  famine.    And  in  the  rest  of  the  country, 
probably  surpluses:  for  instance,   in  the  Pacific  northwestern  area  where  they  had 
an  especially  good  growing  season  this  year, 

"Of  course,  we  have  a  tendency  to  take  all  these  modern  wonders  of  our 
mechanical  civilization  for  granted  when  we  consider  a  problem.    But  let's  not 
forget  that  these  distribution  facilities  do  seem  to  be  taking  their  extra  load 
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without  any  apparent  strain.    I7e  had  a  few  doutts  about  distribution  problems 
when  I  presented  the  Augi-ist  picture,  but  those  problems  seem  to  be  solving  them- 
selves a  good  deal  better  than  we  hoped.    The  food  is  going  efficiently  from 
Where  there  is  plenty  to  where  it  is  needed.    Pood  prices  in  the  drought  area  are 
showing  any  more  advances  than  those  in  the  non-drought  area. 

"ITow  that  we've  mentioned  jprices,  we  may  as  well  go  on  with  that  vital 
sub  j  ect . 

"Prices  have  gone  up  —  we  all  kno\7  that  —  we  can't  help  knowing  it  if 
we're  the  purchasing  agents  of  our  family's  food. 

"But  before  we  start  to  \7orry  about  those  lifted  food  prices,  let's  go 
over  a  couple  of  angles  on  the  price  situation  you  may  not  be  thinlring  about. 

"This  is  the  first  angle'.    Remember  that  food  is  only  one  item  on  your 
budget.    Food  has  gone  up  seven  per  cent  in  the  three  months  between  the  middle 
of  Jmie  and  the  middle  o."^  September  this  year.    But  don't  forget  —  food  has  been 
abnormally  low  for  several  years  in  relation  to  other  things  we  had  to  buy. 
Suppose  we  compare  all  our  expenses  with  those  of  I913  —  '^'^^  'yardstick  year.' 
Food  prices  in  JvJie,  193^»  v/ere  nine  per  cent  above  the  19 13  average.    But  at  the 
same  time  clothing  was  nearly  thirty- six  and  a  half  per  cent  above  the  1913 
average.    And  household  furnishings  v/ere  alm.ost  sixty-eight  per  cent  above  the 
yardstick  year.    Fael  and  lighting  was  fifty-six  per  cent  above  the  I913  level, 
and  the  prices  of  all  the  rest  of  the  budget  —  lumped  together  and  called 
miscellaneous  were  almost  ninety- six  per  cent  above  1913» 

"These  miscellaneous  items  that  added  together  averaged  almost  double  what 
they  were  in  1913  included  a  lot  of  iiiportant  expenditures  in  our  faraily  life. 
The  list  takes  in  such  things  as  tra-nsports.tion  and  doctors'  bills  and  drug  store 
supplies  and  movies  and  tobacco  and  newspapers  and  telephone  and  laundry  a,nd 
insurance  —  all  those  items  taken  together  in  their  proper  proportions  in  the 
budget  average  an  increase  of  ninety- six  per  cent  over  the  19 13  average. 

"So  you  ma^.^  guess  that  the  June  position  of  food  prices  —  only  nine  per 
cent  up  from  19 13  —  was  tragically  low  for  the  farmer. 

"But  of  course  the  next  question  every  good  consumer  will  wa-nt  to  ask 
before  dra,wing  any  conclusions  about  prices  is  —  Hov;  that  food  prices  have  started 
to  catch  up  with  other  prices,  is  the  farmer  getting  the  benefit  of  the  rise? 

"I*m  glad  to  be  able  to  answer  that  question  —  yes#    All  our  figu.res 
indicate  that  the  farmer  is  getting  the  fv.ll  increase.    The  'spread'  between  the 
farmer' s  price  and  the  price  consumers  pay  has  not  widened  during  this  period  of 
lifting  prices. 

"Of  course,  the  farmer  is  not  exactly  sitting  pretty  even  now.  Prices 
of  his  products  still  have  not  caught  up  with  the  prices  of  the  things  he  has  to 
bu5^. 

"Prices  still  seem  to  be  on  the  upgrade,  of  course.    The  only  way  our 
economists  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  can  give  any  guess  about  what  prices 
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will  do  in  the  future  is  "by  going  "back  into  the  past  and  examining  the  situations 
that  v/ere  like  this  one  in  the  matter  of  enipply  and  demand,  and  applying  ?/ha.t 
happened  then  to  "build  a  picture  of  T,hat  might  happen  now.    Applying  past  experi- 
ence to  this  T^resent  situation,  our  economists  figure  that  prices  will  go  up,  hut 
for  the  rest  of  this  year  the  rise  won't  he  sharp  or  sudden  —  in  fact,  the  rise 
from  nov/  to  the  first  part  of  1935  'viH  p'rohahly  he  mach  more  moderate  than  the 
rise  registered  in  the  last  three  months.    That's  the  judgment  of  the  economists. 

"iJow  that  covers  two  angles  I  wanted  to  point  out  to  you:    One  was  that 
food  prices  started  from  a  mach  lower  point  than  the  prices  of  other  things  we 
have  to  "buy,  and  that  they  have  not  yet  come  any^vhere  near  catching  up.  Another 
was  the  important  one  of  giving  the  fan:aers  a  fair  price  for  what  they  sell  in 
relation  to  what  they  must  huy. 

"Then  there's  the  'seasonal'  part  of  this  picture.  You  Imov/  food  prices 
have  a  seasonal  r'lytliin  ahout  their  rise  and  fall.  This  is  the  t ime  of  year  for 
food  to  go  up.  It  takes  what's  known  as  a  'normal'  seasonal  rise.  In  the  last 
ten  years,  food  prices  have  gone  up  eight  times  "between  June  and  Septemher,  They 
have  dropped  only  tv/lce.  In  tv/o  of  the  last  ten  years  the  rise  was  higger  than 
it  was  this  year, 

"So  those  three  considerations  —  the  fact  that  food  prices  started  lower 
than  the  prices  of  other  things  and  the  fact  that  the  farmer  is  getting  his 
helated  benefit  of  these  higher  food  prices  now  that  they've  started  to  talie  their 
fair  place  in  the  price  picture,  and  the  fact  that  a  rise  in  food  prices  is  normal 

at  this  time  of  year  those  three  considera.t ions  ought  to  take  the  jitters 

out  of  the  price  situation  —  especially  when  it  looks  as  though  we  were  not  in 
for  any  more  sharp  upshoots  for  the  rest  of  3-93^« 

"For  the  people  who  can  afford  to  make  a  reasonable  division  of  their 
income,  the  food  problem  is  mostly  a  matter  of  paying  a  legitimate  share  of  the 
farmer's  recovery. 

"Of  course,   I  realize  that  even  when  we  understand  why  it  is  fair  for  us 
to  pay  higher  prices,   it's  still  an  acute  problem  to  the  people  v/ho  are  on  relief 
or  just  a  few  dollars  av/ay  —  people  mIio  find  it  almost  impossible  to  get  the 
food  they  need  with  the  money  thoy  have.    Bringing  their  purcliasing  power  up  in 
line  so  that  they  can  pay  just  prices  to  the  farmer  is  another  part  of  the  task 
of  recovery. 

"Silt  to  help  them  face  their  situation  right  novi,  the  home  specialists 
offer  a  fev/  suggestions.    One  is  to  learn  food  values  and  make  shifts  in  the 
diet  accordingly,   so  as  to  tise  the  cheaper  food  sources  of  energ^,^  tissue  build- 
ing value,  vitamins,  and  minerals.     In  that  way  they  can  make  their  food  money 
provide  the  greatest  possible  nutrition  and  health  protection  for  their  families. 
I  understand  the  home  economists  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  right  now  are 
working  out  detailed  food  budgets  —  Y/ith  menus  in  some  cases  —  that  will  help 
relief  families  and  families  on  the  ragged  edge,  to  buy  the  most  health  with 
their  food  money. 
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"T7rite  to  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  in  tiie  Department  of  Agriculture 
for  their  list  of  publications.     Some  of  these  puhlications  are  free  and  some 
cost  five  or  ten  cents.    You  can  see  from  the  list  which  ones  you  need  and  can 
order  them, 

"Then  there*  s  the  Consumers*  G-uide,   ready  to  help  all  consumers  with 
their  prolDlens.    The  G-uide  suggests  how  to  "buy  some  foods  economically  and  how 
to  plan,  expenditures  in  the  light  of  all  the  availahlo  official  information  on 
food.    You  can  have  the  Consujners'  Guide  sent  to  you  regularly  eveiy  two  weeks' 
"by  writing  to  the  Consumers'  Counsel,  Agricultural  Adjustment  AdLiinistrat ion, 
Washington."    (end  of  the  quotation  from  Dr.  Eov/e's  current  report.) 

— ooOoo — 

CLOSIITG  A1HjU1TGSI.IZ1?I :    ilext  week  at  this  same  hour  jov.  will  hear  some  -more 

official  Consumer  Facts.    These  "broadcasts  come  to  you  from  Station   

cooperating  with  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 


11  iiji  •• 
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COi^SUMEE  FACTS.  Monday,  October  29,  I93U. 


(FOH  BROADCAST  USE  OITLY) 

Sioealiing  Tine:  10  Minutes. 

OPEl^IIIG-  AlM)UxICEI.-Sl?T ;    ITow  for  today's  Consumer  Facts  I    Each  wee]::  at  this  time 
we  "bring  you  an  official  report  direct  from  the  office  of  the  ConsuQer's  Counsel 
of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Adininistrat ion  in  T^ashington,  giving  you  the 
latest  information  to  help  you  in  dealing  with  your  proolems  as  food  consumers. 

In  "broadcasting  this  service  to  consumers,   Station    cooperates  with  the 

United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

— ooOoo — 


A  week  ago  we  gave  you  part  of  Dr,  Fred  C.  Eowe's  picture  of  where  the  con- 
sumer stands  in  relation  to  the  food  situation  as  it's  "been  analyzed  "by  experts 
in  the  Department  of  Agricultiire.    Last  weel:  we  qu.oted  Dr„  Eowe,  Consumers' 
Counsel  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Ad:ninistration,  telling  us  the  inside  story 
of  what  has  happened  to  food  prices  in  the  last  fev/  r.nnths« 

This  weel:  we're  going  to  go  on  with  this  Consumers'  Eye  Viev/  of  the  Food 
Situation.    "We'll  pass  on  to  you  what  the  Consumers'  Counsel  has  to  report  ahout 
the  prospects  of  food  su-p-oly  for  this  year,  tailing  into  consideration  the  facts 
collected  "by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Hememher,  as  Dr.  Howe  said  last  week,  there  is  no  occasion  for  jitters. 
Jitters  are  out  of  order.  Instead,  Dr.  Howe  urges  consumers  to  learn  the  true 
facts  and  face  them.    Here's  the  first  fact,   quoted  direct  from  Dr.  Howe: 

"The  ilation' s  food  supply  as  a  whole  will  "be  ample  for  this  fall  and  winter. 
"What  changes  have  happened  since  I  reported  to  you  on  the  food  supply  as  we  fore- 
cast it  in  August,  have  mostly  "been  cheerful  changes. 

"iTow  we're  ready  to  go  into  detail  ahout  the  food  supply.    To  get  order 
into  this  so  xre  can  remember  it,   let's  line  it  up  this  way:    Take  the  different 
types  of  foods  in  the  order  of  tlieir  value  to  human  lives.    Then  v/e'll  know  what 
the  countr;|,^'s  food  supplies  really  mean  to  us. 

"The  first  foods  in  importance  are  'protective  foods.'     I  hope  everybody 
will  write  down  these  protective  foods  dov/n  at  the  top  of  their  marketing  lists 
and  draw  some  heavy  lines  under  them  —  and  if  that  isn't  enough  —  add  some 
exclamation  points  at  the  end. 

"As  you  know,  the  first  protective  food  is  milk,     (A  quart  of  milk  a  day 
for  children  and  mothers  and  all  undernourished  persons,  and  a  pint  a  day  for 
other  gro\7n  people.) 


■V.--  .  w  : 
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"The  milk  supply  seems  to  "be  holding  up  just  alDout  as  usual  —  the  drought 
situation  was  not  so  severe  in  some  important  dair;^^  states.    Besides,  what  feed 
there  is  everywhere  will  be  heavily  drawn  on  for  dairy  cows  "because  farmers  find 
they'll  probalDly  cash  in  more  on  feed  fed  to  dairy  cows  than  on  feed  given  to  meat 
animals.    Another  thing  is  that  though  the  feed  supply  for  dairy  cattle  mil  "be  a 
little  short  and  will  "bring  down  the  supply  of  mill^  for  all  uses,  more  of  the 
milk  that  is  produced  will  "be  channeled  into  "bottles  to  "be  sold  as  fluid  milk. 
That  will  leave  less,  of  course,  for  cheese  and  "butter  and  other  da.iry  products. 
But  we  have  more  cheese  on  hand  than  we  had  last  yea^r,  and  more  than  the  average 
stocks  for  the  last  five  years. 

"Scarce,  high  priced  "butter  is  a  hardship  to  many  peo^^le,  I  Iznov:.  And 
"butter  supplies  will  probably  be  shorter  than  we've  been  in  the  habit  of  expecting 
in  the  last  six  years.    They  will  be  about  the  same  as  the  winter  of  1927-2S.  But 
when  the  butter  supply  has  been  short  in  the  past,   sending  prices  above  a  certain 
point,  we  started  im'oo rt ing  butter.    That  increased  the  supply  and  pulled  the 
price  doim  again, 

"That  gives  yov.  the  facts  about  the  supply  of  dairy  products.    They  protect 
us  from  bad  teeth  and  infections  and  rickets  and  the  other  following  diseases  of 
malnutrition, 

"The  next  protective  food  is  cod  liver  oil.    There's  I'^o  shc^tage  there. 
So  be  sure  that  cod  liver  oil  goes  dov/n  on  your  list  for  children  and  for  mothers 
and  for  everyone  who's  a  bit  under  par« 

"Then  come  green  vegetables  and  fruits. 

"Gardens  and  home  orchards  suffered  in  drought  area;-,    30  some  iDeoiDle  who 
usually  put  up  their  own  supply  of  vegetables  and  fruit  for  the  v/inter  will  have 
to  buy  their  green  stuff  and  fruits  from  wiiat '  s  shipped  in  from  other  parts  at 
higher  prices  than  home  grown  would  cost,  or  they'll  take  a  bigger  share  of  the 
stock  of  store-bought  canned  vegetables  and  fruit.    That  si-ock  is  vrell  over  last 
year's  and  shoLild  be  adequate  to  meet  any  demand  made  on  itr     One  of  the  prospects 
that  has  brightened  since  Aug-ast  is  for  the  late  vegetables  that  don't  need 
canning  —  cabbages  and  onions  and  potatoes  and  carrots-    Don't  forget  the  vital 
"Vitamin  C  that  you  can  get  from  raw  cabbage,   canned  tomatoes,  and  citrus  fra.it. 
All  three  of  those  are  plentiful  this  year.    The  citrus  crop  looks  like  a  record 
high  this  season.     In  fact,  the  only  sliortage  in  fruiits  is  in  apples,   grapes  and 
cranberries.    Pears  are  in  especially  good  supply. 

"So  we  end  the  list  of  protective  foods  on  a  note  of  good  cheer. 

"Next  come  the  'energy'  foods:    That  is,  breads  and  cereals  and  sugars  and 

f  at  s. 

"Our  economists  figure  that,  taking  into  consideration  all  the  rather  com- 
plicated factors  of  the  grain  situation,   the  supply  of  bread  materials  v;ill  be 
large  enough  so  that  the  bread  price  won't  be  affected  ap-oreciably.    And  there's 
a  large  crop  of  rice,  more  than  we  normally  use.    Potatoes  are  in  pretty  good 
supply,  also  the  other  starchy  vegetables.    Lard  and  vegetable  shortening  seem  to 
be  adequate  to  the  demand.    And  there's  sure  to  be  all  the  ^ugar  we  need. 
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"So  ranch  for  the  next  yearns  energy.    How  for  the  "body-lDuilding  -protein 

foods. 

"These  include  meat,  along  vdth  eggs  and  cheese  and  fish  and  legujnes  and 
cereals.  But  remember,  no  amount  of  these  "body- building  protein  foods  can  take 
the  place  of  your  protective  foods. 

"I  donH  thinli  most  of  us  realize  that.    We're  inclined  to  put  meat  at  the 
top  of  our  marketing  list  and  njiderline  rt  instead  of  the  protective  foods.  Of 
course,  that's  all  right  if  we  want  it  and  caii  afford  enough  of  all  the  varieties 
of  food.    Meat  puts  inimitable  flavor  into  our  meals.    And  meat  production  is  an 
important  part  of  our  farming  industry,  one  big  basis  of  the  nation's  wealth. 
We  use  more  meat  per  capita  than  people  of  many  of  other  countries  need  to  keep 
them  happ3".    Even  so,  when  meat  threatens  to  be  scarce  and  high  priced  it  seems  to 
upset  everybody. 

"But  there's  no  meat  shortage  right  now.    The  pork  shortage  is  offset  by 
the  supply  of  beef  and  lamb  and  veal  on  hand.    Of  course,   that  includes  all  meat 
on  hand,  both  commercial  and  the  meat  that  the  Government  slaughtered  and  canned 
for  relief, 

"As  v/e  told  you  a  fev/  weeks  ago,  this  meat  tnat '  s  on  hand  now  at  reasonable 
prices  is  likely  to  be  lower  grade  meat  from  thinner  animals,   so  it's  v/ell  for 
consumers  to  learn  how  to  cook  the  less  tender  tj^es  of  meat.    And  for  those 
famdlies  whose  food  money  is  limited  it  is  going  to  be  necessar;;-"  to  learn  to  make 
the  flavor  of  a  little  meat  go  a  long  way  and  get  protein  energ;^''  from  other  sources 
in  order  to  malie  the  food  money  buy  its  utmost  in  health  for  the  family. 

"One  ample  source  of  protein  food  value  is  fish.  We  can  always  pull  all 
the  fish  out  of  the  water  that  people  v/ant. 

"Poultry  is  a  different  story.    Right  now  poultry  stocks  are  up  above  the 
five  year  average  and  almjDst  as  high  as  last  year's  supply,  but  eggs  stand  at 
95/'^  of  our  usual  supply. 

"Prices  of  both  eggs  aiid  poultry/"  meats  are  high  because  feed  for  poultry 
is  scarce  and  expensive  on  account  of  the  drought. 

"If  you  have  to  make  substitutions  for  your  meat  protein,  you  may  be  able 
to  find  soy  beans  in  your  market,   if  you're  in  a  soy  bean  growing  district.  Also 
we've  got  a  bumper  crop  of  peanuts  this  year  —  six  per  cent  larger  than  last 
year  and  the  average  of  the  last  five  years. 

"But  before  you  set  out  to  make  substitutions  in^^our  diet,   let  me  urge 
you  again  to  study  your  food  values.    Be  sure  that  you  keep  your  diet  in  balance 
while  you  balance  your  food  budget. 

"One  of  the  best  ways  to  learn  about  these  vitainins  and  calories  and 
minerals  is  to  vrrite  to  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics.    Address  the  Bureau  of  Home 
Economics,  Department  of  Agriculture,   Washington.    Ask  for  their  list  of  publica- 
tions.   Prom  that  list  you  can  order  v/hat  you  need.     Some  are  free  and  some  cost 
a  nickel  or  a  dime. 
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"Then  for  all  consumers  there*  s  the  "ConstunerG '  G-uide"  puhlished  free 
every  two  rieeks  by  lay  office  to  help  consui'aers  with  food  prohlems.    Just  address 
the  Consmners'  Counsel,  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration,  TTashington,  and 
ask  for  the  Consumers'  Guide." 

We  have  been  quoting  Dr.  S'rederic  C.  Eowe,   Consumers'  Counsel  of  the  Agri' 
cultural  Adjustment  Adininistration. 

— ooOoo — 

CLO SIITG-  AljIT0IJ-TC5r.iSljT ;    Next  week  at  this  same  hour  we  will  bring  you  the  next 
instalment  of  Consuir^er  Facts,  direct  from  3'our  Consuiv.ers '  Counsel  in  Washington. 

These  broadcasts  come  to  you  from  Station    cooperating  with  the  United 

States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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OHSITIIIG  AinTOUilC: 


How  is  the  time  for  all  sood  consi.imers  to  listen  to  Con- 


sumer Tacts,  our  re£;ular  official  report  from  the  office  of  your  Consumers' 

Counsel  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration  in  Washington,  Every   

at  this  time,   Station    cooperates  v/ith  the  United  States  Departm.ent  of 

AgricLilture  in  Droa6.casting  this  information  to  help  consu^ners  in  their  every-day 
vital  problems  of  ouj'-ing  food  and  clothing. 


— ooOoo  — 


Todaj,^  our  report  from  the  office  of  Dr.  Fred  Ilov^e,  Consumers^  Counsel  cf 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Adaiiiist  rat  ion,   tells  yoL\  about  one  of  the  most 
immediately  helpful  services  Dr.  hov/e's  stai'f  has  rendered  to  consumers.     We  are 
going  to  tell  you  the  storj'  of  the  Consujners'  Guide. 

The  history  of  the  Consumers?  Guide  will  be  a  new  one  to  most  of  us  because 
up  to  now,   in  its  e^qperimental  stages,   it  could  not  bo  su-oolied  to  as  many  people 
as  were  writing  in  for  it,    3ut  now  it  has  been  forced  by  the  dem.and  of  consumers 
to  outgrow  its  early  experimental  forms  and  step  right  out  as  a  full-fledged 
printed  report  to  consui'-iers.    ITow  overj'  consuiuer  may  have  this  officisJ  report, 
without  charge,   every  tv/o  weeks.     So  we'll  give  you  the  answers  of  Miss  !!ary 
Taylor  v7ho  with  other  members  of  Dr.  Howe's  staff  created  the  Consu^ners'  Guide 
a  little  over  a  year  ago,  to  the  questions  all  consumers  who  think:  they  might  find 
the  Guide  usef\il  will  wa^it  to  know. 

The  first  question  is,  the  price. 

"That's  an  easy  one,"  says  Miss  Taylor.     "There  is  no  charge.    The  Con- 
sumers' Guide  is  an  official  report  to  consur.:ers  on  government  \xrh  in  their 
behalf.     It  is  sent  free  every  two  weelts  to  people  who  can  malie  use  of  the  infor- 
mation it  gives." 

The  next  question  is,   ""Wliat  can  this  mgazine  do.  for  me?" 

The  editor's  ansv;er  to  that  is  the  "theme  song"  of  the  Consumers'  Guide: 
"To  aid  Consumers  in  understanding  changes  in  price  and  costs  of  food  and  farm 
commodities  and  in  making  \7ise,   economical  purchases." 

A  good  many  consumers  who  have  been  using  the  Guide  would  add  a  few  items 
to  that  report.  One  has  written  in  like  this:  "The  Guide  shows  consumers  their 
position  in  the  economdc  scheme  of  things.     It  interprets  the  facts  that  affect 
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consumers'  daily  lives.     It  iriakes  clear  tlie  economic  "background  of  the  situations 
T7e  find  ourselves  in  as  consLijners.    ind  it  inspires  us  and  leads  us,  not  only 
toward  understanding,  "but  in  orgaaized  \70rlz  to  improve  our  position  as  consumers. 
It  is  a  real  G-u.ide,  Pnilosoplier  and  ?riend  to  Cons^oii^ers. "    ilot  that's  a  real 
recoranendation  from  a  customer  after  tailing, 

3-at  perhaps  we'd  "better  go  on  quotiiig  right  from  headquarters,   right  from 
the  editor  herself,    Lliss  Taylor  tells  the  history  of  the  Consumers'  C-uide  lil^ie 
thi  s : 

"The  Guide  was  an  innovation  that  followed  naturally  on  the  heels  of 
another  innovation.    The  first  innovation  was  in  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
itself  —  the  provision  calling  for  consniner  "protection  while  farmers'  prosperity 
was  "being  built  up.    This  was  the  first  time  the  Govornjnent  had  ever  officially 
recognised  the  consuirlcr. 

"^en  Dr,  ?red  Howe  was  appointed  to  the  new  post  of  'Consumers'  Counsel,' 
he  and  his  staff  decided  after  studying  the  implications  of  their  jo'D,  that  one  of 
the  effective  wa^^^'s  to  protect  consuir-ers'  interests  was  to  provide  information. 
The  next  question  was  —  what  form  was  this  information  to  take? 

"One  answer  to  that  cnj^estion  Y/as  the  Consui?.ers'  Guide. 

"Perhaps  the  "best  way  to  describe  the  C-uide  is  to -read  its  'platform,' 

"In  the  first  place,  the  Consumers'  C-uide  "believes  that  consujii-ption  is  the 
end  and  purpose  of  -production  —  that  food  should  "be  provided  first  of  all  for 
feeding  people.. 

"And  to  that  end  the  Consumers'  Cruide  emphasizes  the  cons^jmers'  right  to 
full  and  correct  information  on  price,   quality  of  comr-iodities,  and  on  costs  and 
ef f iciencj'  of  distribution.     As  our  theme  song  sa;>'s,   it  aims  to  aid  consumers  in 
mailing  wise  and  economical  purchases  "by  re-oorting  charges  in  prices  and  costs  of 
food  and  farm  comnodities.     It  relates  these  chan^-es  to  developments  in  the  agri- 
cultural and  general  prograias  of  national  recovery.     It  reports  on  cooperative 
efforts  which  are  being  made  by  individuals  and  groups  of  consumers  to  obtain  the 
greatest  possible  value  for  their  expenditures. 

"Our  feeling  is  that  the  producer  of  raw  materials  —  the  farmer  —  is 
dependent  upon  the  consuming  pov/er  of  the  people.     Lilr.ewise  t'ne  consiunier  depends 
upon  the  sustained  produ-cing  and  purchasing  power  of  agriculture.     Cons^jjuers  and 
farmers  have  Loany  intcrestc  in  common, 

"At  first  the  Consumers'  Guide  was  a  simple  bu.lletin  of  price  figures  and 
in  its  development  into  a  publication  with  pictures  and  feature  stories  those 
figures  are  still  headlined.     A  lot  of  people  v/ho  use  the  Cruide  tell  us  that  these 
bi-weekly  reports  of  the  retail  prices  consum.ers  TDay  for  thirt3'""-f ive  basic  foods 
in  fifty-one  cities  across  the  coimtry  are  still  the  most  interesting  reading  in 
each  issue, 

"The  idea  of  printing  these  average  prices  people  pay  for  food  in  all 
those  cities  is  to  give  consumers  a  criterion  to  help  them  judge  whether  they  are 
paying  a  fair  price  in  their  own  shops  for  the  same  food.     If  prices  in  one  tov.ai 
are  way  out  of  line  from  the  average,   conswners  in  that  tov.a  can  band  together 
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and  register  a  definite  querj'-  with  their  local  dealers.    For  instance,   in  one  city 
C-uide  readers  oh  served  that  they  v/ere  paying  more  Der  uound  for  hread  than  other 
cities  eqiTall:'  distant  from  the  wheat  grov/ing  area,  hecaiise  the  ha^.-ers  were  vary- 
ing the  size  of  the  loaf  in  deceptive  v^ays,    Thi^ough  an  organized  Conffoxiers' 
Comicil  they  planned  a  prograi.i  and  each  consm-ier  insisted  on  having  her  grocer 
weigh  the  loaf  hefore  she  would  hii^^  bread.     It  proved  to  he  a  very  effective  check 
on  hread  profiteering.     It's  for  such  uses  as  that  that  the  Guide  reports  compara- 
tive prices  of  foods  to  help  the  consumer  judge  fair  prices, 

"ITow  that  we're  on  the  troubling  subject  of  fair  prices,   I  thinly  we  might 
stop  and  quote  the  definition  of  fair  prices  accorcing  to  the  Consuincrs'  Guide. 

"Well,  the  Guide  talces  the  stand  that  the  fair  price  from  the  consumer's 
point  of  vie\7  should  be  one  that  is  high  enough  to  al.low  fanners  and  \70rhers 
reasonably  good  standards  of  living,  yet  one  that  is  low  as  possible  consistent 
with  maintaining  efficient  and  useful  service.    iUid  of  .course  it  should  have  a 
close  relation  to  quality'  as  well. 

"So  the  low  price  is  not  necessarily  the  fair  price  even  from  the  consumer '  s 
point  of  view  because  v/e  feel  that  it's  of  top  rani-:  importa-ice  to  the  consumer  that 
the  farmer  \7ho  produces  the  food  and  the  workers  who  do  the  Job  of  processing  and 
distributing  shall  have  their  capacity  to  consume  increased.     The  reason  we  got 
used  to  paying  low  prices  for  food  during  the  depression  was  m^ainly  because  of  the 
small  retiirns  to  farmers  and  v/orkers.    The  recovery  m.easures  of  tne  iigricultural 
Adjustment  Administration  which  are  intended  to  increase  the  •au-r>chasing  power  of 
farm  commodities,  and  of  the  llH/i  v;liich  were  directed  to  increasinj.'^  the  purchasing 
power  of  labor,  must  in  many  cases  involve  higher  prices  to  constiriv-rs.    iEut  just 
as  long  as  these  increases  go  to  pay  workers'  wages  and  farmers'  pr'.ices,  there 
should  not  be  any  conflict  with  the  consiiiners'  conception  of  a  fair  ■j.^rice  increase. 

"ilnd  in  these  days  of  rising  food  prices,   the  Guide  checks  on  wl.isther  these 
higher  prices  really  do  go  to  the  farmers  and  workers,  and  gives  these  f^acts  in  so 
far  as  we  can  get  them.    Our  stand  is  this:  I'lPiile  we  admit  it  is  fair  that  con- 
sumers be  asked  to  pay  higher  prices  so  that  producers  and  workers  may  rec.sive 
larger  incomes,  we  feel  that  cons'cuAers  have  a  right  to  ask  that  before  they  P^-y 
more,   everything  possible  be  done  to  cut  out  uneconomic  or  unjust  processing  and 
distributing  charges  that  crowd  in  between  them,  and  producers  and  workers.  Th.is 
should  mea.n  better  prices  for  "oroducers,  "better  wages  for  v.-orkers,   and  a  saving  "to 
consuiiiers.    The  C-uide  collects  and  passes  on  inform.ation  as  to  how  imich  progress 
made  in  this  direction,   tells  consuiners  insofar  as  the  facts  are  available  exactly 
where  their  food  dollar  goes.     17e  feel  that  providing  this  information  for  con- 
sumers is  the  first  step  in  helping  them  to  guard  their  own  interests.     We  try  to 
point  out  their  problems  and  indicate  what  the  -qo ssibilit ies  are  for  solving  those 
problems.    The  next  step  Is  up  to  the  consiuners  themiselves;  using  this  information 
to  solve  their  problem.s  either  in  ways  they  work  out  for  their  ovm  sitiiat iozis,  or 
in  ways  the  C^-ide  reports  that  other  consiuaers  have  found  effective." 

This  ends  the  quotation  from  Hiss  Ilary  Taylor,  Editor  of  the  Consumers' 
Cri-iide.     If  jov-  wish  to  see  for  ^^ourself  what  this  official  consuiiier  service  can  do 
to  aid  you  in  dealing  with  your  consmner  problems,   write  to  the  Consumers'  Giiide, 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Adininistration,   Washington,   and  ask  to  be  placed  on  the 
mailing  list  for  the  Consumers'  Guide. 


GLQSIhG  Alu^UlJCSI.ai'T :     hext    at    Station   will  broadcast  the 

next  of  this  \7eekly  series  of  Consuiaers'  Facts,  brought  to  you  in  cooperation  with 
the  United  otates  Department  of  Agriculture. 


(POR  BHDIDCAST  USE  Oi-jLY) 


Spealrir^  Time;  10  Minutes. 

OPEITIUG-  A1'I1T0"J"ITCEI.IS13T ;    ITow  for  Consumer  Facts  againl    Y/e're  alDout  to  give  you 
this  week's  quota  of  official  iniorimtion  direct  from  Washington  on  how  to  meet 

your  immediate  problems  in  "buying  food.     Station   hrings  you  this  report 

from  the  office  of  the  Consumers'  Co^ujisel  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Admin- 
istration each    at    in  cooperation  T;ith  the  United 

States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

— oOo— 


Today  we  pass  on  to  you  the  "Consumers'  Preview  of  Thariksgiving"  as  seen  hy 
Dr.  Pred  C,  Eowe,  Consumers'  Counsel  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration, 

l^Jow  when  you  put  consuming  and  ThahJisgiving  together,  there's  only  one 
answer  to  most  of  us:     turkey.     So  we'd  "better  start  hy  clearing  vjp  the  turkey 
situation  for  this  year. 

One  of  the  tips  Dr.  Howe  passes  on  from  the  Bureau  of  Home  Econom-ics  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  may  be  "big  news  to  most  of  us.     It  is  that  a  good  "big 
turkey  is  really  a  more  economical  "buy  than  chickens.    rJow  don't  mi srjider stand. 
Ee  means  that  in  proportion  to  the  num'ber  of  pounds  you  "buj?"  you  get  more  meat  from 
turkey  than  chicken.    The  catch  to  that  for  consumers  is  that  you  may  not  "be  able 
to  afford  as  many  pounds  of  any  holiday  meat  as  you  have  to  buy  when  you  buy  a 
turkey.     So  if  yoiir  Thanksgiving  budget  is  limited,  your  best  bet  is  lilcely  to  be 
a  nice  plump  five-pound  hen,  the  kind  that  would  make  a  good  pot  pie  with  biscuits 
and  plenty-  of  rich  gravy.    Or  if  chicken  is  out  of  the  question,  "buj  three  pounds 
or  so  of  beef  chuck,  and  mal<:e  a  pot  roast  according  to  the  directions  of  the 
Bureau  of  Home  Economics,     If  you  want  to  laiow  how  to  cook  the  cheaper  cuts  of 
meat,  write  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics,  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington, 

But  to  get  back  to  turkey,   if  you  can  lay  out  the  cash,  it's  surprising  how 
far  a  turkey  will  go,    HestaD.rants  find  turkey  is  cheaper  than  chicken  for  quantity 
buying.    Canners  are  even  adulterating  canned  chicken  with  turke.j^  believe  it  or  not 

Make  your  turkey  plans  this  way:     for  good  lavish  family  helpings,  allow 
three  quarters  to  one  pound  of  dressed  turkey  for  each  person  to  be  served.  A 
fifteen  pound  turkey  makes  about  twenty  generous  servings.     Some  hjousewives  can 
malce  it  go  further:    one  buys  a  fourteen  pound  turkey  for  a  family  of  ten,  feedfe 
them  their  holiday  dinner,  then  a  turkey  hash  dinner  another  day,  and  soup  from 
what's  left  over  for  still  another  meal. 
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Of  course,  turkey  is  still  in  the  luxury  class  to  some  of  u.s  lout  it  has 
come  v;ay  dov/n  to  where  a  lot  more  people  can  have  it.  It  wasn't  very  long  ago 
when  we  were  paying  fifty  and  sixty  cents  a  pound  for  turkey. 

Dr.  Howe  tells  the  story  of  how  the  turkey  came  dov/n  off  its  high  price 

roo  st : 

The  tu.rkey  has  heen  a  hard  creature  to  turn  into  a  profitable  "business, 
and  the  turkey  is  still  half  v/ild,  and  hard  to  domesticate.    Dr.  Howe  says: 

"The  ancestors  of  our  Thaiiksgiving  feast  were  the  wild  turkeys  that  Cortez 
found  in  Mexico  in  the  l6th  Century.    His  explorers  took  some  of  those  turkeys 
back  with  them  to  Europe.    Then  the  Pilgrim  fathers  brought  a  few  of  their 
domesticated  descendants  over  with  them  on  the  Mayflower  and  started  breeding  them 
with  the  T\e\7  England  variety  of  wild  turkey, 

"But  for  all  their  aristocratic  genealogy,"  Dr.  Plowe  goes  on,   "tu.rkeys  have 
not  even  yet  become  a  hardy  domestic  fowl.    Only  latel3'  the  scientific  researches 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  liave  shown  farmers  how  to  raise  turkeys  without 
enormous  risk.    But  now  they  prescribe  exactly  the  right  diet  for  turkey  hens  to 
produce  eggs  that  will  hatch  out  into  strong  healthy  young  birds  and  they  can 
lessen  the  danger  of  disease.    As  a  result,  farmers  have  begun  to  produce  turkeys 
as  a  business  instead  of  as  an  undependable  sideline.    Uliey  have  sr/st emat ized  not 
only  the  production  but  the  marketing  of  turkeys.    Some  farmers  have  joined 
together  into  huge  cooperatives  which  manage  the  whole  business  of  packing, 
shipping  and  selling  their  members'  turkeys.    One  such  cooperative  has  fifteen 
loading  stations.    Another       the  northwestern  —  serves  eleven  thousand  farmers 
and  has  its  own  selling  ^<3ncies,   east  and  west.    Their  turkeys  are  carefully 
graded. 

"Speal^ing  of  grades^  there  are  G-overnmexit  grades  for  turkeys  but  they  are 
not  compulsory.    But  it  is  all  to  the  good  for  consumers  to  ask  their  grocers 
always  for  graded  turkeys.    And  this  grading  the  cooperatives  have  done  has  raised 
the  standard  —  given  us  better  flavored,  more  tender  turkeys.    And  the  systematic 
tul'key  raising  has  done  a  lot  for  bot?i-the  farmer  and  the  consu-mer*    It  gives  a 
more  dependable  income  to  the  farmer,  maizes  the  season  longer,  and  brings  prices 
into  the  range  of  more  people. 

Dr.  HoT/e  continues:    "Of  course,  consumers  will  want  to  know  how  the  drought 
affected  our  supply  of  turkeys  this  year.    And  I'm  going  to  tell  you  a  funny  thing 
about  that:    Drought  and  turkeys  get  along  pretty  well  together.    Wet  weather  is 
tile  biggest  hazard  to  young  turkeys.    But  even  though  these  little  turkeys  don't 
like  to  get  their  feet  wet,  they  do  liave  a  preference  for  getting  fed  regialarly. 
And  that  presents  some  problems  to  the  tu.rkey  raiser  this  year.    Hov/ever,  the 
supply  has  kept  up  pretty  well,  better  than  we  e:-rpected.     It's  just  about  seven 
per  cent  less  than  last  year  which  was  a  record  year  for  turkeys,  and  well  over 
the  average  for  the  last  five  years. 

"That's  good  nev/s  for  consumers  because  an  adequate  supply  works  to  keep 
the  prices  viithin  bounds,  of  course. 
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"And  now  for  the  rest  of  the  Thanksgiving  dinner          Let's  checli  up  on 

the  supply  of  the  'fixins'  —  you  Irnow  —  celery  and  cranherries  and  puraphin  for 
pies;  and  all  the  ve^etahles  —  squash  and  turnips  and  spinach  and  so  on. 

"We  liave  good  news  on  most  of  these  foods.    You  know  the  areas  where  the 
drought  hit  hardest  are  not  the  areas  where  they  do  the  most  truck  gardening.  So 
v/e  have  no  reason  to  helieve  there's  any  shortage  of  vegetables  at  all.  Spinach 
is  almost  as  good  a  crop  this  year  as  carrots  and  string  "beans  and  lettuce  and 
green  peas  and  tomatoes  which  are  all  well  over  last  year  and  "bigger  than  the 
avera{;:e  for  the  last  5  years.    The  ca"bbage  crop  is  especially  good.    And  as  to  our 
Thanksgiving  turnips,  oven  in  the  drought  areas  they  should  "be  well  supplied  be- 
cause a  good  many  people  planted  late  turnips  after  the  drought  and  the  frosts 
have  held  off  longer  than  usual  so  we  should  all  be  well  stocked  with  turnips  by 
T  lianl^  s  g  i  V  ing . 

"Bat  celery  and  cranberries  tell  a  different  story.    The  celery  is  four 
per  cent  -ujider  average  and  cranberries  happen  to  be  one  of  the  three  fruits  that 
show  some  shortage  this  yea.T, 

"But  for  some  of  the  f raits  that  go  into  the  fruit  basket  in  the  middle  of 
the  dinner  table  we  have  some  good  news.    Tfe  have  a  record  supply  of  citrus  fruit 

this  year,  and  pears  are  away  over  normal.    G-rapes  and  apples  are  rather  short, 
but  so  far  the  -price  to  consumers  on  apples  has  been  low. 

"That  talies  care  of  the  outlook  for  consumers  whose  budget  covers  a 
regu.lar  Thanksgiving  dinner,    ilow  about  those  gift_  baslcets  tliat  you're  going  to 
provide  for  people  who  wouldn't  be  able  to  celebrate  otherwise. 

"I'd  suggest  you  mal^e  up  gift  baskets  that  give  every  bit  of  food  value 
possible  for  the  money  you  spend  —  baskets  that  will  give  a  family  of  five  proper 
nutrition  over  the  holiday  week-end  at  least. 

"Suppose  you  have  three  dollars  to  spend,  or  three-fifty.    Here's  a  market 
list  for  you,    I  propose  that  you  write  this  list  down  and  then  shop  around  in 
your  own  markets  to  see  what's  the  best  buy  "in  the  same  sorts  of  food. 

"These  are  the  principles  to  go  by:  protective  foods  first  —  milk  and 
cheese  and  vegetables  and  fruits.  Then  proteins  for  body  building.  Then  fuel 
foods.  And  for  a  bit  of  cheer,  tea  or  coffee.  And  to  fill  in  the  chinks  —  a 
couple  of  bars  of  soap, 

"The  list  starts  out  with  three  tall  cans  of  evaporated  milk  and  half  a 
pound  of  Anerican  cheese.    Llilk  in  this  form  keeps.,  and  is  easier  to  carry  around 
than  fresh  milk. 

"Then  for  the  vegetables,  3  poimds  or  so  of  potatoes,  a  head  of  cabbage, 
the  greenest  cabbage  you  can  find.    And  a  couple  of  pounds  each  of  carrots  or 
turnips  and  onions.    IJext,   canned  tomatoes  —  at  least  one  big  can  of  tomatoes. 
If  there's  a  baby  in  the  faiiiily,   I  hope  he'll  get  some  of  the  tomato  juice. 
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"For  the  frj-its,  of  course  local  markets  vary  so  rnach  it's  hard  to  "be 
definite.    But  let's  say  a  half  dozen  oranges  or  more  if  you  can  afford  them,  and 
two  pounds  of  apples, 

"3utter  comes  next  —  a  pound  of  butter.    Then  hread  —  two  loaves,  maybe 
one  white  and  one  whole-wheat,  and  a  package  of  whole-grain  cereal  —  oatmeal  or 
cracked  v/hole  viieat.    llext  comes  s^Jigar  —  a  pound  or  two.    Then  a  pound  of  coffee 
or  a  quarter  pound  of  tea.    Tv/o  cakes  of  soap  washes  up  the  list,   so  to  speali. 

"And  don't  forget  to  send  for  the  Consumers'  Guide  which  is  published  free 
every  two  weel-is  to  help  consumers  in  all  their  problems.    Address  the  Consijiners ' 
Counsel,  -Igricultural  Adjustment  Administration,  Washington." 

— ooOoo — 

CLOSIl'G  Jk.TjOVi:C3:X:72 :    That's  all  from  Dr,  Fred  C.  Howe,   Consumers'  Counsel  of 
the  i\gric-altural  Adjustment  Administration,  until  next  week  at  this  same  time 
when  we  bring  you  more  official  information  for  consumers.    We  broadcast  this 

program  every    at    in  cooperation  \7ith  the  United  States 

Department  of  Agriculture. 
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OPEim?&  Al'JlTOlJl'JCEI'IEIjT ;     Consiimer  tine  is  here  again!    We're  ready  for  this  7/eek' s 
quota  of  Consuiiier  Facts,  our  official  report  from  the  office  of  the  Consumers' 
Counsel  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Aduiinistrat ion  in  Washington,  which  comes 

to  us  every    at   •    These  helps  in  solving  consumer's  prohlems 

are  "broadcast  oy  Station    in  cooperation  with  the  United  States  Department 

of  Agriculture, 

— ooooOoooo  — 


Today  we  have  a  reiDort  from  Dr.  Thomas  C.  Blaisdell,  Acting  Consumers' 
Counsel  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration,  on  the  "Ups  and  Downs  of 
&ood  Prices." 

Food  prices  have  actually  "been  going  down  this  month,  ajid  last  month,  too, 
Dr.  Blaisdell  says. 

"The  average  for  all  food  prices, "  Dr.  Blaisdell  explains,   "made  up  of  ^2 
different  basic  foods  according  to  their  importance  in  consumption  —  has  gone 
dov/n  more  than  one  per  cent  since  September  11." 

We'll  give  you  Dr.  Blaisdell' s  explanation  of  why  that  one  per  cent  is  m.ore 
than  it  looks,   in  his  own  words: 

"Averages  always  flatten  out  that  way,  "  he  says.     "Look  at  the  big  price 
rise  people  were  cormplaining  about  this  summer.     When  it's  averaged  out  over  all 
the  foods,   it  comes  to  just  six  per  cent.    And  when  you  stop  to  think  that  the 
autumn  is  always  the  high  point  of  the  year  for  food  prices,  then  the  one  per 
cent  drop  since  September  looks  like  quite  a  silver  lining. 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,  three  per  cent  of  that  six  per  cent  rise  in  food 
prices  since  June  was  the  nomal  increase  for  the  time  of  year. 

"And  that^s  what  our  stor;;^  is  about  today  —  the  regular  seasonal  rise  and 
fall  of  food  prices.    You  know  it  goes  on  all  the  tiine,   right  around  the  year. 
Depressions  nay  go  and  recovery  come  but  the  seasons  go  right  along,  carrying 
prices  of  some  foods  up  and  down  in  exactly  the  same  patterns  year  after  year. 

"Economists  are  not  fortune  tellers  —  but  they  have  worked  out  ways  of 
measuring  these  seasonal  rhythms  and  charting  the  course  of  prices  as  they  have 
moved  on  different  foods  for  the  last  tr/elve  years.    These  years  include  seven 
so-called  prosperous  years  and  five  depression  years,  and  our  estimates  come  as 
close  as  possible  to  being  fair  measures  of  change.    As  production  of  food  changes, 
as  transportation  improves,   these  seasonal  price  trends  may  change,  too.  But 
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right  now  tliey  do  seem  to  follow  the  pattern  of  the  past  tv/elve  years.  The 
studies  of  price  trends  give  consumers  definite  information,  rriore  reliable  than 
the  general  impressions  everyone  has  alDout  seasonal  changes  in  food  prices.- 

"Por  of  course  we  all  know  something  ahout  the  times  of  high  and  low 
prices  for  different  foods. 

"Take  fresh  eggs,  for  instance.     I  know  every  good  homemaker  who  has  to 
count  her  food  money  gives  her  family  plenty  of  egg  dishes  in  the  spring,  hut  when 
fall  comes  around  she  uses  fewer  eggs. 

"But  I  hope  she  doesn't  cut  the  egg  consumption  down  too  low,   even  then. 
Let's  try  to  keep  some  eggs  in  the  diet  always,   especially  for  young  children. 
Because  no  other  food  quite  takes  the  place  of  eggs. 

"But  within  the  limits  of  health,  this  business  of  knowing  how  to  make 
seasonal  plans  and  adjustment  to  the  diet  is  very  iiiroortant  to  consumers  who  mast 
"buy  on  a  narrow  food  budget.     If  a  wise  consumer  is  luckj^^  enough  to  have  money  to 
buy  in  q-j-antity  —  and  a  cellar  to  store  in  —  she  stocks  up  on  as  many  things 
as  she  can  when  their  prices  are  low.    And,  of  course,   if  she  can't  do  that, 
she  at  least  substitutes  the  foods  that  are  cheap  for  the  ones  that  happen  to 
be  hitting  high  spots, 

"Let  me  stop  again  and  warn  you  that  substitutions  can  be  risky  if  you 
donH  make  sure  you're  getting  the  same  food  value.    Remember  Dr.  Howe's  maxim: 
'Never  unbalance  your  diet  while  you*  re  balancing  your  budget  I'     It's  no  simple 
matter  to  be  a  wise  consumer,   is  it?    We  must  know  what  we're  getting  for  our 
money,  not  only  in  pints  and  pounds  but  in  calories  and  vitamins  and  minerals  as 
well. 

"But  more  and  more  helps  are  coming  along  for  consumers.  And  I  thinly  an 
understanding  of  these  ups  and  downs  of  food  prices  is  one  of  them.  And  that's 
our  job  today. 

"It^s  not'  such  an  interesting  story  when  you  take  it  as  a  whole.     It's  a 
matter  of  the  prices  of  different  foods  flattening  each  other  out  to  a  fairly 
steady  line.    "IThen  you  take  all  our  price  reports  and  average  them  together  you 
find  that  the  general  average  price  of  all  items  in  the  diet  doesn't  change  much 
by  season.    From  now  until  April,   the  average  cost  of  all  foods  usually  shades  off 
a  trifle.    But  even  in  April,  average  costs  of  all  foods  are  only  about  four  per 
cent  less  than  in  iTovember. 

"It^s  when  you  get  into  price  trends  for  individual  foods  that  the  seasons 
begin  to  get  interesting. 

"But  before  we  get  down  to  cases,  let's  get  at  the  two  reasons  the  experts 
give  for  these  seasonal  changes  in  food  prices.    One  is  the  volume  of  food  put 
on  the  market  at  different  seasons  of  the  year.    The  other  is  the  special  demands 
consumers  make  for  certain  foods  at  certain  seasons. 
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"The  most  temperamental  foods  — '  the  ones  that  take  the  biggest  leaps  up 
and  down  the  price  chart  —  are  usually  foods  that  do  not  need  processing.  This 
is  not  an  unhreakahle  ru.le,  thougli,  because  some  unprocessed  foods  have  different 
seasons  of  abxmdance  in  different  sections  of  the  country,   so  the  steady  supply 
keeps  the  line  on  the  chart  steadier. 

"But  prices  of  processed  foods  —  foods  like  lard,  and  milk  —  dohH  change 
much  by  season,  as  a  rule.    But  that^s  another  breakable  rale., 

"We  started  on  fresh  eggs.    Here  are  the  figures.    In  I\rovember  —  according 
to  past  experience  —  you  can  count  on  paying  37?°  more  for  fresh  eggs  than  you 
pay  on  the  average  during  the  year.    In  April,  eggs  are  likely  to  be  26^6  less 
expensive  than  the  average.    Eggs  are  cheapest  in  the  months  from  March  through 
June,  when  hens  arc  producing  most, 

"Prices  of  ipork  choDs  jump  all  over  the  calendar,  too*    They  are  highest 
in  September,  nomally  about  13^0  above  the  average  level  for  the  year.  This 
relatively  expensive  period  runs  from  August  through  October. 

"Pardon  me  for  interrupting  myself  here  to  remind  you  that  although  pork 
chops  were  one  of  the  foods  consumers  have  recently  cried  out  about,  pork  chops 
did  not  rise  as  nmch  over  their  June  price  as  they  usually  do.    If  they  had,  the 
average  price  would  have  been  2S.l^  a  pound  instead  of  the  27«^^  a  pound  con- 
sumers actually  paid  in  October  in  the  fifty-one  cities  across  the  country  from 
which  we  get  our  price  reports, 

"But  to  get  back  to  our  pork  chop  rhythms:     In  the  fall,  new  supplies  of 
pigs  usually  go  to  market.    By  December,  pork  chop  prices  go  dom  some.  They 
stay  loY/er  in  price  through  February  when  they  are  nine  per  cent  below  the  average 
price  for  the  year, 

"But  here^s  where  the  difference  comes  in  between  the  kind  of  food  that 
must  be  eaten  fresh  —  like  pork  chops  —  and  the  kind  of  processed  meat  that 
can  be  stored.     Sliced  ham  prices  donH  change  mach  from  month  to  month.  Their 
high  point  comes  in  Augu-st  but  prices  then  are  only  about  three  per  cent  oVer 
the  year's  average.    And  February  —  the  low  point  for  sliced  ham  prices  —  is 
only  a  little  more  than  two  per  cent  \mder  the  average. 

"Lard  fits  in  there,  too,  because  it^s  another  storable  pork  product. 
October  is  the  expensive  month  for  lard,  about  four  per  cent  above  average.  But 
March,  the  low  month,  is  only  2^  fo  below  the  average  line. 

"Another  processed  food  is  butter.    But  it's  one  of  our  ^ceptions  to' the 
processing  rule.    There  are  some  special  points  about  milk  and  buli^^r.  First, 
there's  the  great  difference  in  the  ainount  of  milk  produced  in  surnmd3!i  and  winter 
months.     Cows  produce  the  most  milk  in  May  and  June.  .  In  October  and  IJovember 
their  production  is  low.    The  first  claim  on  the  milk  supply  comes  from  consumers 
of  bottled  milk.    That  is  a  fairly  steady  demand,    Tlie  amount  of  milli  left  over 
for  making  butter,   cheese,  and  so  on,  varies  greatly,  .  In  siurjner,  there  is  a 
plentiful  supply.    In  v/inter  the  supply  is  smaller.    And  it's  from  this  highly 
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varialDle  quantity  that  "butter  aiid  other  dairy  products  are  made.     So  "butter 
prices,  not  milk  prices,   reflect  this  variation.    Butter  is  cheapest  in  June  when 
supplies  are  piling  up.    The  price  is  usually  bfa  less  than  the  year's  average 
in  June.     It's  higiiest  in  Decem'ber  when  "butter  supplies  are  usually  lowest  — 
'jfo  higher  than  the  average  for  the  year. 

"And  milk  escapes  this  seasonal  fluctuation  almost  entirely, 

"And  as  to  vegetahles:     now  is  the  time  to  lay  up  potatoes,    iTovem'ber  is 
the  lowest  point  of  the  cheap  potato  period  and  the  highest  prices  are  in  May, 
June  and  July.    Onions  can  he  figured  just  the  opposite  from  eggs.    It's  too  had 
we  can't  fit  them,  into  the  diet  in  the  place  of  eggs. 

"But  to  get  all  the  details  of  this  seasonal  rise  and  fall  of  food  prices, 
I'd  suggest  you  write  in  for  our  hi-weekly  '  ConsUi.iers '  Guide'  which  has  among  its 
other  valuable  helps  to  consumers  an  article  on  this  su"bject  in  the  current 
issue.    Just  send  in  your  name  and  address  to  the  Consumers'  Counsel,  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  AdiTdnistration,  Washington,    There  is  no  charge  for  the 
Cons^imers'  G-uide, 

— oooOooo — 

CIO  SI I'iCr  AI'MOUiyCEIvrSLT ;    You  have  heen  hearing  all  ahout  the  seasonal  ups  and  downs 
of  food  prices  from  Dr.  Thomas  C.  Blaisdell,  Acting  Consumers'  Counsel  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration,    An  official  report  from  the  office  of 

the  Consumers'  Counsel  is  presented  to  you  each  week  "by  Station    cooperating 

with  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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CONSUlvlER  FACTS.  Monday|_^2iSS©^3 

(FOH  BHOALCAST  use  Oi^LY) 

SDeaking  Time;  10  Mimites. 

OPEITIHCt  A1ILT0U1\ICEIvIE1TI :    How  for  today*  s  qiiota  of  ConsiJiner  Facts.    Every  week  we 
"bring  you  a  iiev/  official  report  direct  from  the  office  of  the  Consumers'  Counsel  • 
of  the  Agricu-lt^iral  Adjustment  Administration,  to  help  3'ou  solve  your  daj^-hy-day 

problems  as  consumers.    This  service  comes  to  you  each  through  the 

cooperation  of  Station    ¥/ith  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

— oooOooo — 

Today  Dr.  Thomas  C.  Blaisdell,  Acting  Consumers'  Counsel  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Adirdni  strati  on,  tells  us  hov/  Government  puhlicationc  can  give 
us  help  in  ansv/ering  almost  every  question  we  face  as  consuraers. 

This  time  Dr.  Blaisdell  is  not  talking  ahout  the  Consumers'  C-uide,  the 
publication  from  his  office  specifically  directed  to  solve  those  conssumer 
problems.    He's  talking  today  about  the  results  of  researches  of  other  G-overnment 
experts  in  all  lines  useful  to  consumers  —  vror];:  of  siich  agencies  as  the  Bureau 
of  Home  Economics,  the  Bureau  of  Standards,   the  Department  of  Labor,   the  Food 
and  Drag  Adrainistreition  —  but  that's  only  a  starter.    As  Dr.  Blaisdell  says,  we'd 
get  tangled  up  if  we  tried  to  name  all  the  places  in  the  Government  where  this 
research  for  answers  to  consumer  problems  is  being  done.    The  best  way  to  get  at 
this  story.  Dr.  Blaisdell  proposes,  is  from  the  other  direction.    Let's  thinl. 
f irst  of  what  the  consumer  wants,  and  then  tell  what  the  Government  has  published 
to  answer  that  need. 

But  before  we  start,  let's  maize  it  perfectly  clear  where  you  can  learn 
more  about  the  publications  we're  going  to  tell  about,  and  how  to  get  them. 


"There  is  one  pretty  complete  list  already  compiled,"  Dr.  Blaisdell  says. 
And  from  now  on  v/e're  going  to  quote  Dr.  Blaisdell  in  his  own  v/ords, 

"That  bibliography  is  given  away  free  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents. 
Write  and  ash  for  Price  List  Kuinber  Seventy-six  —  called  'Government  publications 
of  Use  to  Cons'ujners. '  .  That  price  list  is  free,  but  most  of  the  pamphlets  and 
bulletins  listed  in  it  are  for  sale  at  5  cents  or  10  cents  apiece.  Here's 
another  good  thing  to  remember,  though.     Some  of  the  offices  that  issue  these 
publications  also  issue  mimeo>q:ra-Dhed  free  material  besides,  which  you  can  get  by 
writing  directly  to  their  offices.    Bu-t  you'll  find' those  lists  described  in  the 
general  list,  and  all  the  information  you'll  need  for  getting  anj^thing  that  is 
available.     So  it's  an  adequate  springboard  to  start  off  from,  in  getting  yoiir 
consumer's  reference  library  together. 
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"In  fact,  I  promise  you  that  you  can  find  in  it  everything  I  mention  today, 
unless  I  specifically  tell  you  some  other  office  to  write  for  it, 

"Let's  start  with  the  normal  husy  consumer's  most  usual,   everyday  interests. 
She  wants  to  keep  up  an  attractive,   comfortahle  home,  and  feed  her  family  v/ell 
and  of  course  v/ithin  her  income-  

"We've  "broiight  up  prohlems  enough  right  there  to  fill  a  lihrary.    But  we 
don't  need  to  stop  with  those.    Our  consumer  wants  to  guard  the  health  of  her 
family,   too.    And  while  we're  talking  ahout  health,  mark  'safety'  on  your  list. 
That  covers  food  and  clothing,  health  and  safety  for  a  family.    iJext  comes  shelter. 
Official  information  is  at  the  service  of  any  consumer  who  v/ants  to  make  no 
mistalces  about  the  roof  over  her  head,  too, 

"The  next  interest  might  seem  a  hard  one  at  first  glance:  recreation. 
But  Uncle  Sam  can  come  through  on  that,   too.     Y/ait  and  see.    And  I'm  going  to 
include  in  this  list  another  kind  of  interest,  —  grou"p  interest  outside  the  home. 
With  that  we  have  a  skeleton,   I  thinl:,  of  the  v/hole  range  of  consumer  interests. 
Now  let's  fill  in  a  few  details  to  give  us  an  idea,  what  the  ansv/ers  might  he. 

"Let's  start  with  food.    Most  of  us  knov/  already  that  the  Bureau  of  Home 
Economics  is  serving  consumers  all  the  time  with  the  latest  spesults  of  research 
on  nutrition  and  diet.    But  I  don't  think  we  can  remind  you  too  often  of  the  good 
advice  you  can  get  from  Government  specialists  in  all  fields  of  food  laiov/ledge  — 
information  on  judging,   selecting,  "buying  food,   cooking  it  and  using  it  in  diets 
planned  for  health.    The  Bureau  gives  loractical  instructions  for  canning  and 
preserving  and  storing  food,  tells  us  how  to  take  care  of  it  to  conserve  its  food 
value.    One  of  the  most  valuable  parts  of  their  service  is  in  analyzing  familiar 
foods,  giving  them  their  proper  place  in  the  diet  and  also  introducing  less 
familiar  ones  and  shov;ing  how  to  use  them. 

"Of  course,  there  are  special  publications  on  children's  diet.    The  Bureau 
cooperates  v/ith  the  Children's  Bureau  of  the  Department  of  Labor  to  throw  light 
on  every  problem  parents  confront  in  bringing  up  children.    The  Children's  Bureau 
starts  before  the  child  is  born,  with  advice  to  mothers,  and  they  keep  going 
farther  and  farther  along  with  the  child  until  he's  hardly  a  child  any  more.  The 
latest  regular  Children's  Bureau  bulletin  came  out  last  summer,   called  'Guiding 
the  Adolescent,'    That  brings  them  right  up  to  college  days. 

"Most  parents  would  Virelcome  sug7:;est ions  on  financing  that  col:,ege  course. 
And  I'm  not  joking  when  I  say  the  Government  even  offers  help  there,   too.  For 
one  thing,  there's  now  an  agency  to  help  people  organize  credit  unions  —  you  know, 
those  groups  of  people  who  get  together  to  eliminate  red  tape  and  the  profit 
barriers  to  credit,  and  do  their  o\rn  banking.    There  were  over  two  thousand  of 
those  groups  going  strong  last  year,  groY/n  from  a  mere  kOO  in  15 25.    Any  group  of 
consumers  v/ho  wants  to  get  technical  instructions  for  organizing  a  credit  union, 
may  write  to  the  Credit  Union  Division  of  the  Farm  Credit  Adi'ninist ration  and  ask 
for  the  booklet  on  'Federal  Credit  Unions.' 

"Other  cooperatives  can  come  into  being  under  Government  auspices,  too. 
The  Labor  Department,  at  the  request  of  the  Consumers'  Advisory  Board  of  the  'MA, 
has  just  published  a  series  of  three  bulletins  on  organization  and  management  of 
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cooperatives.    One  is  on  consiimers'^  cooperative  stores,  the  next  on  cooperative 
housing,  and.  one  to  oe  issued  soon  on  gasoline  and  oil  cooperatives,  with  model 
"by-laws,   contracts,   etc.    You  can  send  for  these  direct  to  the  Department  of 
Labor.    They  are  "brand  new,   so  they  have  not  yet  "been  included  in  the  consujner 
TDihliography. 

"But  getting  hack  to  more  individual  ansv/ers  to  your  financial  questions: 
There's  help  from  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  in  the  form  of  budgeting  advice. 
And  of  course  the  "buying  guides  are  a  financial  help  too  because  they  prevent 
wasting  money.    Tliese  are  all  listed  in  the  price  list  at  about  five  cents  each, 
I  thinl^:,  obtainable  from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,    They  cover  food, 
textiles,   clothing,  bedwear  and  even  building  materials.     Speaking  of  building 
materials,  which  brings  ^^s  around  to  shelter,   I'd  certainly  suggest  that  any 
consumer  who  plans  or  even  hopes  to  build,  or  to  malre  additions,  or  do  any  repair- 
ing and  improving,   inside  or  outside  the  house,  or  even  to  raise  a  garden  — 
might  well  consult  the  heading  'House,  Home  and  Garden'  in  this  same  bulletin  — 
'Government  Pablications  of  Use  to  Consumers.' 

"When  we  talk  about  building,  we  must  not  forget  'safety,'    One  bulletin 
called  'Safety  in  the  Home'  covers  practically  everything,  but  there  are  more 
specific  ones  such  as  'Cautions  Regarding  Gas  Appliance  Attachments.' 

"Apropos  of  safety,   I  want  to  remind  you  of  another  consumer  help  that  I 
ran  across  the  other  day  in  reading  last  year's  yearbook  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission.     I  came  across  some  rather  appalling  information  about  penny  candies 
that  are  sold  exclusively  to  children;  news  like  that  ought  to  help  mothers  keep 
their  youngsters  safe.    This  yearbook  of  the  Federal  Trade  Comi.iission  is  listed  in 
the  bibliography  I  mentioned  before.     It's  full  of  authentic  official  infoimation 
for  consuraers  who  are  interested  in  their  oim  protection. 

"That  brings  us  round  to  health.    And  it  gets  us  in  deeper  and  deeper. 
It's  impossible  to  stay  in  one  cubby  hole  of  consumer  interests.    Talking  about 
what  the  Government  provides  in  the  way  of  health  information  lands  us  right  in 
the  middle  of  an  entirely  different  category.    That  is,  community  enterprises. 
Because,  not  only  are  there  bulletins  from  the  Public  Health  Service  giving  the 
benefit  of  Government  research  to  individual  problems  —  like  the  ones  on 
sanitation  in  the  home,  prevention  of  malaria,  hovf  individuals  can  live  to  avoid 
tuberculosis,  and  so  on,  but  the  Riblic  Health  Ser\^ice  also  issues  practical  plans 
for  organizing  dent al  clinics  to  take  care  of  the  teeth  of  all  the  children  in 
the  district.    Then  there  are  publications  on  rural  hospitals,  on  general  coinnonity 
planning,  on  how  to  organize  community  centers,   children's  playgrounds,  and  rural 
libraries,  on  giving  school  lunches,  and  on  public  markets. 

"I  ought  to  warn  you  that  some  of  the  studies  by  the  Bureau  of  Standards 
mentioned  in  this  bibliography  of  consumer  publications  are  pretty  technical. 
Regular  unscientific  consumers  might  not  be  able  to  m.al-::e  use  of  all  of  them.  But 
there's  an  idea  in  that.     l!71iy  not  have  the  young  chemists  and  physicists  and 
engineers  in  your  schools  and  colleges  send  for  these  technical  publications  to 
the  Superintendent  of  Documents  and  use  them  as  reference  books  in  starting  a 
testing  laboratory  for  your  local  consuiiier  organizations  to  find  out  the  best 
values  in  your  district:     what  tires  give  best  service,  which  children's  shoes 
wear  longest,  which  blanl^ets  stay  warmest  when  laundered,  and  so  on. 
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"I'm  going  to  leave  recreation  for  you  to  discover  for  yourselves  V7hen 
you  get  the  Price  List  —  Government  Riolications  of  Use  to  Consuiners,  from  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,   Washington,  D.  C. 

"But  in  any  case  don't  forget  to  suhscrilDe  to  the  Consumers'  Guide.  The 
sahscription  is  free,  just  send  in  your  name  and  address  to  the  Consumers' 
Counsel,  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration,  Washington,  and  you'll  he  put  on 
the  list  to  receive  the  Consumers'  Guide  every  two  weeks." 

— ooOoo — 

CLO SlilG  AlIlTOUlTCE!/iEKT ;    You  have  "been  learning  about  Government  publications  of 
use  to  Consumers,  from  Dr.  Thomas  C.  Blaisdell,  Acting  Consumers'  Counsel  of  the 

Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration.     Station  brings  you  this  official 

report  for  consumers  from  Washington  every  in  cooperation  with  the 

United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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pecenfQer  10,  _  133.^. 


(  FOR  BRDinDCAST  USE  Oi.iLY  ) 


Speaking  Time:  10  Minutes. 

OPEUIITG-  AMOUi\TCEi.IEi\!T :    This  week's  consuraer  facts  are  on  the  airl  Every   

we  "bring  you  a  fresh  report  on  the  latest  word  on  consumer  prolileras  from  the 
office  of  the  Consumers'  Counsel  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration 
in  Washington.     In  broadcast ing  this  official  report  to  i-ov.  each  week,  Station 
  cooperates  with  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

— ooOoo — 


TodaAT"  v/e^re  going  to  hear  some  tips  from  Dr.  Ered  C,  Howe,  Constimers' 
Counsel  of  the  j\gricultural  Adjustment  Administration,  on  iiow  to  Help  Yourselves 
to  Honest  Yalv.e,    That  may  seem  a  large  order,  but  Dr.  Howe  says  the  trick  is  in 
the  fact  that  he  says  "Help  Yourselves"  —  not  "Help  Yourself. "    There's  a  "big 
difference  there. 


Dr.  Howe's  point  is  that  a  grouo  of  consumers,  organized  together  for  a 
purpose,   can  accom.plish  things  that  v/ould  be  a  miracle  if  one  consumer  attempted 
them  for  herself. 


So  today  Dr»  Hov/e's  suggestions  are  for  people  who  are  willing  to  Y/ork 
together  to  get  honest  weights  and  meascires  for  consumers  in  their  local  shops. 


"I  v/ant  to  tell  you,"  Dr.  Hov/e  says,   "hov/  to  keep  your  town  safe  from  the 
people  the  l\rew  York  Department  of  I.Iarkets  has  named  'Pirates  in  Pints  and  Pounds.' 

Dr.  Howe  starts  with  a  story.    Let's  have  it  in  his  ov/n  words. 

This  is  a  fish  story.    But  it  points  a  moral.     It  seems  that  a  certain  fish 
peddler  got  into  the  papers  a  little  while  "back.    He  had  "become  the  father  of  an 
eight e en- pound  daughter.    Or  at  least  that  was  his  story,  and  he  stuck  to  it.  He 
"became  pretty  famous,  and  new  custom-ers  tiirned  up  at  his  fish  cart  to  hear  about 
it.    That  is,  they  came  for  a  da^^  or  two.    After  that,  they  stayed  away  in  droves. 
The  fish  man's  undoing  came  with  too  mach  publicity.    Baby  fanciers  came  around 
to  inspect  his  remarkabile  child,  and  they  stucji  a  pin  in  his  story.    Eor  official 
weighing  reduced  the  child  to  twelve  pounds.     Customers  put  two  and  two  together 
and  found  a  good  reason  for  patronizing  smother  fish  dealer.    That  fish  dealer 
had  evident  13^  weighed  his  baby  on  the  saine  scales  with  which  he  weighed  out  fish 
to  his  customers. 


Dr.  Howe  says  he  is  not  responsible  for  that  story,  he  read  it  in  the 
newspaper. 
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"But,"  Dr.  Howe  says,   "^lie  fact  is  that  some  housewives  vraiild  not  think 
that  story  was  exaggerated*    And  that's  too  had«    Because  both  the  honest  and  dis- 
honest merchants  suffer  alike  from  the  "black  eye  the  cheaters  get,'   One  of  the 
hest  tasks  the  constJiner  groups  accoirrplish  is  helping  to  straighten  out  this 
misunderstanding.    They  get  the  cooperation  of  the  honest  merchants  in  the  tovm, 
and  assure  them  the  confidence  and  trade  of  the  enlightened  con s'oiners.    The  first 
group  I  had  in  mind  to  tell  you  about  tode^y  has  done  exactly  that. 

"This  group  is  one  of  the  county  consiiiners'  council  organized  under  the 
l^Tational  Emergency  Council  in  Washington.     It  does  a  particularly  effective  job, 
using  publicity  as  its  main  tool. 

"The  Council  nms  a  coliiran  in  each  of  the  newspapers  of  the  county,  daily 
and  weekly.     It  covers  the  news  of  all  the  activities  of  the  Council,  but  of 
course  those  activities  are  alv^^ays  headed  by  the  fight  for  honest  weights  and 
measures. 

"They  do  not  publish  the  names  of  the  dishonest  dealers.    On  the  contrary 
they  publish  the  names  of  the  ones  who  agree  to  cooperate  with  the  Council,  And 
when  a  case  of  dishonest  practice  comes  up,   it  is  reported  v/ithout  names.  That 
has  proved  to  be  sufficient  to  check  the  jDractices.    The  chairman  of  the  Council 
says  they  are  not  interested  in  exposing  individual  firms,  they  are  rather 
interested  in  arming  the  consumer  v/ith  iiiform.ation  against  all  such  practices. 
For,  of  course,  most  unfair  tricks  are  designed  to  take  advantage  of  ignorance 
or  carelessness. 

"For  instance,  take  the  potato  racket  they  reported  and  put  a  stop  to, 
A  firm  had  advertised  a  peck  of  potatoes  for  25  cents  when  most  stores  were 
selling  a  peck  for  3I  cents.    One  bargain  hunter  went  to  the  store  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  saving.     She  bought  one  peck,  v/hich  was  already  v/rapped  up,  W?.±le 
she  was  waiting  for  her  change,   she  noticed  that  the  clerk  was  opening  up  one  of 
the  packages  for  another  customer  and  adding  a  few  potatoes.     She  kne?/  his 
customer  happened  to  be  a  friend  of  the  clerk's,  and  she  wondered  v/hat  it  meant. 
So  she  weijq:hed  her  peck  of  potatoes.     It  came  to  a  little  over  ten  pounds. 

"She  called  the  chairman  of  the  Consumers'  Council.    He  told  her  that  her 
suspicions  were  well  grounded.    The  United  States  standard  for  a  bushel  of 
potatoes  ia  sixty  pounds.    There  are  four  pecks  in  a  bushel.     So  a  peck  should 
weigh  15  pounds.     It  did  not  talkie  mu.ch  heavy  figuring  to  prove  tha,t  a  peck  weigh- 
ing ten  pounds  was  no  bargain  at  25  cents  as  against  a  full  peck  at  3I  cents, 

"The  chairman  of  the  Council  sent  ten  of  his  consumers  in  to  buy  potatoes. 
Each  bought  a  peck,   each  asked  to  have  it  weighed,  and  pointed  out  the  correct 
weight  of  a  peck  of  potatoes.    By  the  time  the  tenth  consu..ier  botight  his  potatoes, 
he  got  a  full  peck.    And  there  has  been  no  potato  trouble  in  that  town  since. 

"Now  iMn  going  back  to  the  beginning  and  start  v/ith  the  first  thing  any 
consumer  group  should  do  when  they  inaugurate  their  campaign  for  honest  weights 
and  measures,     I  mean  they  should  first  mal::e  sure  they're  getting  the  fiill  benefit 
of  the  agencies  already  operatirig  in  their  community  for  their  protection.  They 
shoLild  find  out  whether  they  have  officials  v;ho  are  on  the  Job,   enforcing  what- 
ever local  or  state  laws  exist.    There  is  usually  some  such  officer  in  whose 
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office  are  the  true  G-overnjnent  standards  of  all  weights  and  measures.  Sometimes 
he*s  called  the  'City  Sealer'  and  sometimes  the  Conmissioner  of  Weights  and 
Measures  J  or  some  other  title.    Consumers  phquid  malce  it  their  iDusiness  to  find 
out  if  they  have  such  an  official.     If  not,  they  can  use  their  organized  pressure 
to  get  legislation  that  creates  the  office.     If  there  is  su.ch  an  official  already, 
see  to  it  that  he  is  doing  an  honest,   effective  joh,  that  he  has  enough  funds  to 
pay  the  salaries  needed  for  adequate  inspection  service, 

"Washington,  D,  C,   sets  a  good  example  in  protecting  consujners  from 
'Pirates  in  Pints  and  Pounds.'    The  vigilant  Department  of  Weights  and  Measures 
is  always  on  the  joh,   checking  up  on  gasoline  stations  and  meat  markets  and 
halceries, 

"Bakeries  are  especially  important,    Por  if  the  pound  loaf  of  hread  should 
weigh  only  fourteen  orinces  it  would  take  a  million  dollars  a  year  out  of  the 
pockets  of  the  people  who  cor.ld  least  afford  to  pay  it, 

"The  law  in  Washington  makes  it  easier  to  enforce  full  v/eight  of  "bread, 
for  it  allov/s  only  standard  sizes  —  half  pound,  full  pound,  tv/o  pound,   and  on  up 
"by  pound  steps.     Consumers  v/ho  live  in  tov/ns  where  loaves  of  bread  can  he  any 
shape  at  all  should  press  for  regulations  standardizing  the  sizes  of  loaves  into 
definitely  differentiated  weights.    And  if  they  find  they  are  "being  deceived  "by 
the  shape  of  the  loaf  into  paying  more  per  -poinid  than  the  rest  of  the  country 
pa;^^s,  they  can  insist  in  an  organized  caiiipaign  that  each  loaf  of  "bread  he  weighed 
for  them  hefore  they  huy  it.    That  has  helped  in  one  community  I  linow  ahout, 

"But  one  of  the  hest  performances  put  on  "by  the  Washington  Department  of 
Markets  was  in  the  m.atter  of  coal.    The  point  a"bout  that  joh  was  that  the  lav/ 
here  in  the  District  of  Columhia  requires  coal  to  he  sold  hy  the  'long  ton'  — 
that  is,  two  thousand,  two  hundred  and  forty  pounds.    A  couple  of  years  ago  some 
dealers  got  together  and  agreed  to  sell  coal  "by  the  'short  ton'  —  just  two 
thousand  pounds.    They  advertised  it  at  a  price  "belov/  what  they'd  heen  charging 
for  the  'long  ton, '  hut  not  nearly  enough  oelow  it  to  make  up  the  difference  in 
v/eight.    That  difference  was  to  cost  the  consujiiers  just  ahout  half  a  million 
dollars  for  the  season.    After  a  hard  fight  in  the  courts,   the  Department  of 
Weights  and  Measures  v/on  out  and  saved  consumers  that  half  million, 

"Bu-t,"  Dr.  Howe  continues,   "that's  not  my  latest  coal  story.     Some  dealers 
in  New  York  "built  coal  trucks  that  carried  several  hundred  pounds  of  v/ater,  and 
v/hen  the  trucks  weighed  out,  the  customers  v/ere  hilled  for  that  water.    But  that's 
heen  stopped  hy  fhe  very  husy  Department  of  Markets  in  IJew  York  now, 

"On  the  whole,  I  thinly  there  is  a  lot  of  hope  ahead.    Because  not  only 
are  consumers  organizing  into  more  effective  self-protection,  and  local  govern- 
ments in  many  places  giving  stroiig  help,  hut  national  official  attention  is 
being  directed  to  the  problem,     I  refer  particularly  to  the  recent  Federal  Trade 
Commission  inquiry  directed  by  the  Seventieth  Congress,   in  which  they  covered 
short  weighing  in  various  types  of  grocery  stores.    After  thorough  nation-wide 
purchasing  they  brought  out  the  fact  that  though  the  short  weighing  on  individual 
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purchases  might  seem  insignificant  the  total  short  weighing  of  one  type  of 
store  according  to  the  average  on  the  five  bulii  items  they  "bought  in  the  inves- 
tigation would  pay  more  than  3  per  cent  on  the  investment  on  those  five 
commodities.    Official  help  like  that,  comhined  with  the  organized  strength  of 
the  consumers  themselves  in  fighting  their  ovm  "battles,   shoLild  soon  \7ipe  out 
the  rackets  and  restore  the  good  naine  of  all  the  honest  dealers.    And  it's  up  to 
consumers  themselves  Just  how  soon  that  da;,^  comes." 

— ooOoo — 

GK) SI1T&  A1-]1T0UIJCEI.S]IIT ;     That's  all  for  this  week  from  Dr.  Fred  C.  Howe,  Conswers' 

Counsel  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Adirdnistration  in  Washington.  Each   

at  this  time  Station    "brings  you  this  official  report  for  consumers  in 

cooperation  v/ith  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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l-londay,  December  17,  193^. 

(?o:r  bhoadcast  usi  oitly) 


Speaking  tih'e :  IC  minutes. 

All:": QUIT Cli-ZITT:  i"^et  ready  to  hear  this  week's  Cons-omer  ?actsl     Everv  V7eek  we 
"oring  70U  this  officia.1  information  about  .your  daily  probleins  as  consiimers, 
direct  from  the  office  of  tne  Oonsm-ier c '  Counsel  01  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 

Administration,   in  Washington.     Station    broadcasts  Consuner  xacts 

each  at  

Department  of  Agric'ol t'li^e. 


in  cooperation  with  the  'united  States 


 on! 


OOL'OO-  


Zoda-y  we're  going  to  hear  answers  to  some  of  the  questions  consumers 
write  in  to  the  office  of  Dr.  ?red  C.  Eowe,  Cons-arners'  Coimsel  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Adiiiini  strati  on. 

Dr.  I-owe  says  his  office  is  being  deluged  with  letters  asking  how 
other  towns  caTi  build  a  market  news  service  for  consumers  like  the  one  that 
]^ew  York's  Department  of -Markets  gives  its  consumers.     You  "orobably  recall 
that  one  of  Dr.  Fowe's  recent  reports  .broadcast  at  this  ;oeriod  told  of  the 
ITew  York  City  service. 

The  Consum.ers'  Service  Division  of  the  "ew  York  Department  of  I.'arkets 
and  the  -office  of  the  Consumers'  Counsel  of  the  Agric^jJ. tural  Adjustment 
Admdni strati on  have  worked  out  a  skeleton  outline  of  suggestions.      The  aim 
is  to  put  the  benefit  of  j.Tew  York's  experience  at  the  service  of  any  other 
community  where  consuners  see  the  great  ;Dossibili ties  of  m.arket  news  for 
consigners . 

"It's  boimd  to  be  a  service,"  Dr.  Eov/e  says,   "to  both  consumers    and  to 
dealers,   to  have  consumers  -oiow  by  radio  and  newspaper  each  day  —  in  tim.e  to 
use  the  information  in  their  marketing  —  jiist  exactly  whau  foods  are  plentiful 
in  the  town. 


Still  quoting  Dr.  -lov/e: 

"Consumer  miarket  news  service  keeps  the  market  for  "oerishable  foods 
much  steadier  than  it  v/as  in  the  past.     Tor  instance,   in  ITew  York  when  too  m.any 
C8.rloads  of  cabbage  arrive  at  the  same  time,   the  wholesale  market  reporters 
telephone  in  during  their  rounds  in  the  early  morning  that  the  suoply  is  too 
big  for  the  usual  dem.and.     Mrs.  G-annon,  Deputy  Commiissi oner  in  charge  of  the 
Consumers'   Service  Division,   tells  housewives  over  the  radio  in  her  miorning 
broadcast  that  they  can  get  a  valuable  Vitamin  C  food  tnat  day  at  a  bargain. 
So  the  cons-jmier  demand  leaps  up  to  take  the  s-orplus  off  the  market. 
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"F5sh  dealETS,   too,  are  ha^v-py,  "because  women  are  learning  to  make  use 
of  the  low  cost  food  values  of  many  kinds  of  fisli.     Tiie  meat  -oeo'^le  don't 
object  to  tliis  "oromotion  of  fisli  because  the  broadcast  also  fits  the  bargain 
vegetables  of  the  day  into  a  possible  menu  of  inexDensive  meats,  as  well  as 
fish,   tells  women  how  to  use  cuts  of  meat  tha.t  have  not  be^^n  commonly 
recognized  at  their  true  value  in  the  diet.     These  ■'onfamiliar  foods  are 
Sar gains  to  consumers  for  that  reason.     Because  they  can  sell  them  instea,d  of 
letting  them  go  to  waste,   the  dealers  also  profit. 

"Any  one  who  wants  the  outline  of  the  main  points  in  organizing  this 
market  nev/s  reporting  service  m.ay  have  it  by  writing  in  to  the  office  of  the 
Consumers'   Counsel,  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration,  "/ashington. 

"The  next  consumer  question  V7e  have  today  is  from  a  group  of  -oeople  in 
a  sout'iern  town  who  are  having  a  hard  time  giving  their  school  chilcren  a 
nutritious  free  luncheon  each  day  on  the  money  they  have  to  socnd.     They  ask 
how  to  get  dried  skim  milk  so  that  they  cs.n  add  this  extra  food  to  the 
children' s  food  at  low  cost. 

"The  answer  to  that  is  not  as  siirple  and  clear-ciit  as  I  hope  it  v/ill 
be  some  day.     A  practical  package  has  been  developed  for  this  dried  skim 
milk  and  it  should  be  sold  in  retail  shops  all  over  the  country.  Especially 
in  an  emergency  such  as  the  one  our  next  generation  is  now  confronting  vrhen 
it  is  impossible  for  the  purchasing  power  of  great  sections  of  the  popula.tion 
to  stretch  far  enough  to  include  a  sufficient  quantity  of  iresh  milk  at 
current  prices,   to  give  children  a  minimum  for  health.     ConsUifiers  s--orJd  press 
for  dry  skim  milk  in  all  grocery  stores.    Unf ort-'.inately  it  is  not  yet  on 
sale  in  very  many  of  them,     In  the  meO-ntime,  you  may  be  able  to  miake  arrange- 
ments throLigh  yoiir  bakery  or  ice  cream,  factory  for  a  regular  surpnly.     You  can 
get  more  information  about  it  by  writing  to  the  Dry  -Skim  Milk  Institute, 
228  ITorth  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago,     You  might  v;rite  that  address  down  — 
Dry  Skim  Milk  Institute,  22S  "Torth  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago.     For  school 
lunches,  you'll  probably  v/ant  to  buy  dry  skim  milk  wholesale.     But  I'll 
talk  more  about  that  another  time  when  v/e'll  go  farther  into  tnis  vital 
question  of  free  school  lunches  for  the  undernourished  children  of  the 
country. 

"The  next  question  reminds  us  ox   some  of  the  problems  we  have  rather 
neglected  lately:  This  woman  writes: 

'Why  don't  you  ever  talk  about  clothes?    People  have  to 
m.ake  their  income  cover  the  family's  backs  as  v/ell  as  its  stomachs, 
and  it's  no  easy  matter  nowadays.    We  don't  dare  inake  mistalces  in 
buying  clothes,  yet  we  find  it  m/ighty  hard  to  choose  safely 
sometimes . ' 

"That  letter  tells  the  story  of  many  a  family  problem,  I  knov;.     And  we 
must  remeinber  that  even  though  keeping  the  inside  v/ell  fed  is  of  -orimary 
importance,  keeping  the  outside  v/arm  is  quite  an  enterprise  too. 


J 
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"So  we'll  rerrdnd  conswners  tliat  wr.il e  we  in  the  Agriciil t^n-al  Adjustment 
Administration  must  limit  our  interest  pretty  strictly  to  cotton,  you  can 
get  information  atout  all  textile  "b-aying  fromi  the  B-ireau  of  Eoi.ie  Sccnomics  in 
the  Department  of  A.2;ricul tur e .     But  there  are  a  few  cotton  textile  ti"os  I  can 
give  you  today  from  Miss  Clarice  Scott  who  is  a  clothing  specialist  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

"Hiss  Scott's  first  suggestion  is  to  looh  for  the  label.     You  m.ay  not 
find  it,   of  course,  and  if  you  do  find  it,  it  m.ay  not  tell  you  wIb  t  you  want 
to  ]qiow,  "but  I  can  safely  say  that  we  have  made  some  progress  in  getting 
miore  informative  labeling  of  dress  goods  and  clothes.     Consiiiners  themiselves 
can  help  us  go  a  good  deal  farthvsr  by  demanding  accurate,  definite  labels, 
by  b-.-'.ying  the  goods  that  carry  them. 

"Just  to  show  you  what  she  means  by  a  definite  label,  let's  talre  the 
matter  of  shrinking.     Some  cotton  things  are  labeled  '  Super- Shrunk:, and 
'Pre  Shrunk'  and  'Will  not  Shrink  out  of  Fit'.     Hiss  Scott  says  those  words 
are  nothing  to  count;,   on.    You  don't  Icnov;,  any  m.ore  than  before  you  read 
them  whether  that  material  has  done  its  full  quota  of  shrinking. 

"InTow  a,  really  definite  label  would  say  'Fully  Shrunk'   or  'Completely 
Shr^onk'   or  'Will  not  Shrink'.        ITew  York's  3oard  of  Trade  is  working  for 
the  agreement  of  m.anuf  acturers  to  limit  the  labeling  of  goods  as 'pre  shrunk' 
only  when  the  goods  Mill  not  shrink  mor6  than  3  P^r  cent.     l^ha  ideal  label 
would  read  'Pr e-Shri;jik:  Will  not  shrink  m.ore  than  3  psr  cent'  . 

"And  as  to  fast  color  there' s  another  dangerous  "olace  for 

consum.ers.     Material  is  quite  often  labeled  (color  fast'  but  the  next 
question  is  'how  fast'   and  'fast  to  v.'hat?  '      Fast  to  s\m  or  water  or  boiling? 

"The  word  'v/ashable'   itself  is  another  snare  and  delusion  to  consiimers. 
If  labels  don't  indicate  7;hat  it  will  do  v/hen  you  wash  it, 

"Another  label  that  takes  the  prize  for  vagueness  is  'tested." 
ITobody  Gares  whether  it  was  tested  unless  they  knew  who  tested  it,  a,nd  for 
what,   ana  what  the  result  was, 

"Miss  Scott  says  the  one  rule  to  rememiber  is  to  depend  rather  on 
flat,  concrete  statements  on  the  label,   than  on  high-flov/n  fa.ncy  claim.s  and 
trade  nai:.es. 

"Don't  forget  —  write  your  textile  problems  in  to  the  Bureau,  of  Mome 
Economics  and  they'll  send  you  m.^.terial  to  help  you.     Ihej  have  iDublished 
a  new  leaflet,   too,  called  'Q,',iality  G-uides  in  3"ia;>"ing  Hoady-Made  Dresses'. 
Consumers  can  get  this  for        ^7  sending  to  the  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
Washington,  L.  C. 
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"I  hope  consumers  v/ill  tal^:e  up  t}-is  cainpaign  and  lielp  the  manufacturers 
and  merchants  "bring  atout  a  state  of  things  that  will  he  profitable  to  them 
as  well  as  to  the  consumer  —  wherein  there  can  be  no  complaints  and  returns 
from  customers  v/ho  did  not  hnow  exactly  what  thev  were  getting, 

"The  last  question  is  from  a  puzzled  mother  v/ho  wonders  when  a  canned 
goods  bargain  is  a  "bargain,   since  there  are  so  many  odd  shaipes  and  sizes 
of  cans  to  choose  from. 

is 

"My  advice  to  all  consumers/ to  get  acquainted  with  the  common  can 
sizes  and  learn  the  amount  of  their  contents.     You  know  they're  all  la'beled 
with  their  'net  weight',     Then  when  you  see  them  advertised  you.' 11  know 
whether  four  small  cans  of  a  product  for  2^<^  are  a  bargain  in  coinparison 
with  the  regailar  price  of  a  larger  size  can." 

Tliat  seems  to  be  all  the  time  we  have  today  to  hear  Dr.  Howe's 
ansv;ers  to  consumer  problems.     Consuiiiers  who  would  like  to  nave  m.any 
pertinent  questions  answered  for  them  regularly  would  do  well  to  send  in 
their  names  to  be  put  on  the  bi-weekly  list  of  subscribers  to  the  Consumers' 
G-uide.     This  is  an  official  government  report  published  for  the  benefit  of 
consumers.     There  is  no  cha^rge  for  it.     Just  send  in  your  name  to  the 
Consmiers'   Counsel,  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration,  Washington,  D.  C. 

 ooOoo  

A":"^TQU-TCEME17T;      Every  v/eek  at  tliis  time  you  will  h-:ar  ofiicial  consumer 
facts  direct  from  the  office  of  the  Consiu:iers '  Counsel  of  the  Agricul.tural 

Adjustment  Administration,  brought  to  you  by  Station    in  cooperati  on 

with  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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OPEITIIIG-  AirJOUliCEi/iaiCT ;    And  now  for  Consi-mier  Facts!    Eacir*we'ek.-v/e  cooperate  with 
the  office  of  the  Consnjners'  Counsel  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustraent  Administration 
in  Washington  in  sending  you  up-to-date  information  on  consumer  prohlems. 
Station   passes  this  official  report  along  to  you  every   


in  cooperation  with  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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Today' s  report  tells  a  story  that  will  interest  all  ipeanut  consumers. 

"It's  rather  hard  to  take  peanuts  seriously,   I  know,"  Dr.  Fred  C.  Howe, 
Consumers'  Counsel  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration,  admits.  "But 
you  can't  laugh  off  a  crop  that  this  year  came  to  one  "billion,  fifty  million 
pounds. 

"The  qiiickest  way  1  know  to  get  an  idea  of  how  serious  peanuts  can  he,  is 
to  start  the  story  from  the  point  of  vie\7  of  the  peanut  farmer. 

"If  you  were  a  peanut  consumer  in  19 26,  you  may  rememher  that  peanuts 
were  more  of  a  luxury  then.    Farmers  rememher  that  year,  "because  they  got  their 
share  of  these  luxury  prices.    They  were  paid  6  cents  a  pound  for  their  I926 
crop.    Those  days  have  seemed  to  he  gone  forever,   since  then. 

"In  eight  years  the  price  of  peanuts  to  the  farmer  went  down  from  six  cents 
a  pound  to  one  and  six-tenths  cents  a  pound.    You  can  imagine  what  a  drop  like 
that  would  do  to  your  hudget  if  you  were  counting  on  income  from  the  crop  to  pay 
for  all  the  things  you  had  to  huy  for  your  family, 

"Of  course,  it  would  not  have  mattered  if  the  price  of  those  things  the 
peanut  farmer  had  to  huy  had  gone  down  with  the  price  of  peanuts.    After  all, 
prices  in  themselves  don't  mean  anything:     v/hat  counts  is  how  much  goods  you  can 
buy  with  your  income, 

"This  cent  and  a  half  a  pound  would  not  huy  anything  like  as  much  as  the 
six  cents  did  eight  years  hefore.    The  purchasing  power  of  peanuts  went  down  as 
far  as  eighty  per  cent  helow  parity.    Talie  the  year  1933-3^>  i'or  instance.  In 
order  to  make  their  peanuts  huy  as  many  of  the  things  they  need  as  they  would  have 
hought  in  pre-war  days,  farmers  would  have  had  to  get  nearly  five  and  a  half  cents 
a  pound  for  them.    Actually  they  got  only  2,7  cents  a  pound  that  year.     So  you  can 
see  where  the  peanut  farmer  and  his  family  came  out. 
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"Once  fanners  are  in  that  plight  they  just  make  matters  worse.    They  are 
forced  to  try  to  produce  twice  as  much  to  hring  in  enough  to  pay  their  expenses. 
And  that  throws  more  and  more  peanuts  on  the  market  for  people  who  may  have  fewer 
and  fewer  pennies  to  spend  for  them. 

"Unless  farmers  are  organized  on  a  definite  plan  they  can't  measure  their 
production  against  the  amount  consumers  can  "buy  and  the  price  they  can  pay.  One 
individual  farmer  doesn't  help  his  situation  much  "by  cutting  out  what  little 
income  he  has,  when  the  man  next  door  goes  on  producing. 

"Of  course,  peanut  growers  weren't  left  out  of  consideration  entirely  in 

the  first  year  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  The  Secretarj-'  of  Agriculture 

entered  into  a  marketing  agreement  with  the  peanut  millers,  who  pledged  themselves 
to  pay  a  certain  miniimim  price  to  the  farmers. 

"But  that  didn't  do  all  that  was  needed.    Here's  what  happened.  The 
millers  naturally  did  not  "buy  any  more  than  their  business  would  hear  of  these 
peanuts  at  the  price  set  "by  the  sigreement.    The  farmers  still  had  millions  of 
pounds  of  peanuts  on  their  hands  which  would  not  sell  at  any  price  allowed  hy  the 
marketing  agreement, 

"Then  the  farmers  thought  of  a  way  out.    They  hired  the  millers  to  do  the 
milling  and  shelling  for  them,   and  sold  the  shelled  nuts  direct  to  the  shelled 
nut  and  peanut  hutter  and  candy  trades. 

"That  didn't  please  the  millers  who  were  still  hound  "by  their  marketing 
agreement,   so  they  decided  they  would  have  none  of  these  marketing  agreements 
until  something  was  done  ahout  controlling  the  supply  of  peanuts, 

"Meantime  that  supply  was  so  tremendous,  with  a  record  193^  crop,  that 
something  was  done.    Congress  made  some  changes  in  the  Adjustment  Act  and  added 
peanuts  to  the  list  of  "basic  farm  crops,   so  that  production  adjustment  could  go 
into  effect  on  peanuts  as  it  had  on  wheat  and  cotton  and  hogs, 

"Then  the  joh  was  only  beginning.    Heally,  there  v/ere  two  jobs:     One  was 
getting  rid  of  the  193^  crop  so  that  it  would  not  pile  up  and  depress  the  price 
of  next  year's  crop.    The  other  job  the  farmers  must  cooperate  on  was  to  agree  to 
plant  fewer  acres  next  year.    The  G-overnment '  s  suggestion  far  handling  the  last 
job  is  the  simpler  one  of  the  two.    To  every  grower  who  agrees  to  plant  in 
peanuts  10  per  cent  fewer  acres  than  he  planted  in  193^  or  1933>  ^-'^^  Goverrjnent 
offers  a  benefit  payment.    This  pajnnent  —  to  be  made  after  the  1935  acreage  is 
checked  —  will  be  at  the  rate  of  $S  a  ton  on  each  ton  of  peanuts  which  the 
farmer  harvested  in  193^  —  regardless  of  the  use  to  which  the  harvested  peanuts 
are  put, 

"Getting  rid  of  this  year's  crop  is  a  harde;r  job, 

"The  first  step  is  to  encourage  farmers  to  divert  some  of  the  supply  of 
peanuts  away  from  the  candy,  peanut  butter,   and  shelled  nat  trade,  and  into  tbe 
feeding  of  farm  animals  and  the  making  of  oil. 
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"Peanut  oil,  you  laiow,   can  be  used  like  other  vegetable  oils  for  cooking 
and  salad  dressings  and  so  on.    This  seems  to  he  a  good  time  to  start  marketing  it 
in  higger  volume,  they  say,  because  the  cotton  seed  oil  that's  been  crowding  it  out 
of  the  market  in  the  past  is  not  so  plentiful  this  year,  what  with  crop  adjustment, 
drought,  and  all.    Besides,  there  is  a  specially  big  demand  for  animal  feed,  nov/, 
and  good  feed  can  be  made  from  the  meal  that's  left  after  the  peanut  oil  is 
extracted. 

"So  part  of  this  encouragement  will  be  in  the  form  of  'diversion  payments' 
of  so  much  per  ton  to  the  farmers  who  sell  not  more  than  a  certain  amount  of  their 
peanuts  for  peanut  oil  and  feed.    That's  for  the  farmers  who  are  cooperating  in 
the  crop  adjustment.    For  the  others,  there  is  meant  to  be  a  higher  price  for  the 
peanuts  they  sell  to  the  manufacturers  v/ho  use  them  for  these  purposes.    You  know, 
oil  manufacturers  usually  don't  pay  so  mach  for  peanuts  because  this  oil  competes 
with  a  low  priced  product,  v/hile  the  peanuts  that  make  shelled  nuts  and  candy  and 
peanut  butter  are  competing  with  hi^ier  priced  products  and  bring  a  higher  price, 

"That's  one  of  the  tricks  our  marketing  system  plays  on  the  farmer.    He  may 
have  to  do  the  same  amount  of  work,  but  he  gets  paid  according  to  how  the  buyers 
figure  they  can  market  his  products.    That  doesn't  seem  fair.    And  it  all  seems 
pretty  tangled. 

"But  it's  a  tangled  age  we're  living  in,  with  a  tangled  system  for  doing 
these  things,   so  our  job  in  the  Agriciiltural  Adjustment  Administration  is  to  fit 
the  farmer's  problems  into  the  tangle  in  such  a  way  that  he  gets  the  same  brealcs 
as  other  business  men.    Otherwise,  it  would  choke  him  out  of  business  and  then 
what  v/ould  we  do  for  food? 

"G-etting  back  to  peanuts,  we  arrive  at  the  point  of  paying  for  this  and 
other  plans  for  helping  the  farmer.    That's  where  the  new  processing  tax  comes  in 
—  a  tax  of  one  cent  a  pound,   to  be  collected  from  the  first  processor.    That  tax 
v/ent  into  effect  the  first  of  October,  and  it's  expected  to  bring  in  six  million 
dollars,   covering  the  five  million  for  benefit  payments  and  leaving  a  million 
over  for  administration  expenses  and  reserve, 

"The  natural  question  for  consumers  is  —  who  will  really  pay  the  process-  ■ 
ing  tax?     Naturally,  the  first  processor  will  pass  it  on  to  the  next  man  —  if  he 
can,  and  so  on,  down  the  line.    It's  hard  to  tell  just  what  effect  the  processing 
tax  will  have  on  the  price  consumers  pay  for  peanuts.    But  our  best  figures  show 
us  nothing  that  makes  us  think  a  tax  of  one  cent  a  pound  will  raise  consumers' 
prices  enough  to  discourage  the  eating  of  peanuts, 

"Especially  this  year,  when  I  thiiiLc  I  can  safely  say  that  peanuts  are  likely 
to  be  a  bargain  in  food  value.    Maybe  people  won,t  v-rant  to  make  any  wholesale  sub- 
stitutions of  peanuts  for  the  high  priced  protein  foods  like  meat  and  eggs,  but  all 
the  same,   if  you  study  the  combination  peanuts  have  of  the  superior  'efficient' 
protein  that  builds  and  repairs  body  tiss\ies,  and  their  rich  fat  content,  and  their 
phosphorous  and  iron  and  wealth  of  Vitamin  B,  you'll  probably  want  to  look  into 
their  possibilities  for  low-cost  nutrition,   if  your  budget  is  limited  this  year." 

— ooOoo — 

CLO SI Alfl'IOUlICEIvIEI^T ;    That  ends  another  statement  from  Dr.  Ered  C.  Howe,  Con- 
sumers' Counsel  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration.    Each  week 
Station  presents  Dr,  Howe's  official  report  to  consumers,  in  cooperation 

vdth  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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